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THE  GERMANS  OF  IOWA  AND  THE  "TWO-YEAR'- 
AMENDMENT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  F.  I.  Herriott, 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 
Drake  University. 

Massachusetts  can  do  nothing  in  secret;  Massachusetss  can  do 
nothing  for  herself  alone;  everyone  of  her  acts  involves  a  hundred- 
fold responsibility.  What  Massachusetts  does  is  felt  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific. 

Carl  Schurz  in  Faneuil  Hall,  April  18,  1859. 

The  first  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  these  United  States  by  the  national  convention  of  the 
Republican  party  at  Chicago,  May  18,  1860,  has  induced  ac- 
counts and  explanations  innumerable.  The  fact  is  not  strange. 
No  other  individual  event  in  our  national  history  excels  it  in 
importance;  no  other  equals  it  in  dramatic  setting  and  reahza- 
tion ;  and,  save  only  the  selection  of  George  Washington  for 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Revolutionary  army  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  at  Philadelphia,  June  15,  1775,  no  other  single 
event  in  our  history  equals  it  in  vital  consequences. 

Sundry  chronicles  of  the  preliminaries  and  proceedings  of 
the  Chicago  convention  and  biographies  of  some  of  the  candi- 
dates and  notables  therein,  by  learned  no  less  than  by  unlearned 
writers,  assert  that  the  first  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  mere  play  or  resultant  of  chance.  It  was  a  happy  acci- 
dent, to  be  sure,  and  providential  in  the  issue,  but  nevertheless 
an  accident.  The  same  conclusion  substantially  is  maintained 
when  it  is  asserted  that  the  determination  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention was  the  work  of  designing,  shrewd,  wire-pulling  politi- 
cians, seeking  personal  ends,  revenge  or  control  of  party  spoils, 
who  out-maneuvered  the  managers  of  Governor  Seward  and 
other  candidates.  The  nomination,  we  are  told,  was  compassed 
then  and  there;  it  was  the  conclusion  of  a  caucus  of  self-pro- 
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moted  party  chiefs  who  coerced  the  convention  by  means  of 
crowds  and  a  claque:  a  nomination  contrary  to  the  antecedent 
popular  demand  which  not  only  surprised  but  "shocked"  the 
better  judgment  of  the  North.  The  same  opinion  in  essence  is 
exhibited  by  other  historians  when  they  regard  the  nomination 
merely  as  a  concession  to  this  or  that  group  of  conserva- 
tives, whose  leaders  effectively  threatened  revolt  or  predicted 
defeat  if  Governor  Seward  was  nominated — e.  g.,  the 
"American"  faction  of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
or  the  "Cotton  Whigs"  and  the  "Union  Saving"  pro-slavery 
groups  of  the  Anti-Administration  or  Opposition  party  of  the 
"battle-ground  states"  of  the  North.  Others,  while  realizing 
that  the  decision  of  the  convention  was  the  result  of  keen  dis- 
cernment and  rare  discretion,  assume,  or  appear  to  suggest,  that 
the  convention  was  controlled  by  one  consideration,  or  para- 
mount interest,  to  wit.  Slavery!  and  that  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  Vv^as  merely  a  compromise  between  the  clashing  factions 
of  the  Opposition  on  this  one  issue. 

In  what  follows  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  directly  with  any 
of  the  assertions  or  assumptions  respecting  Mr.  Lincoln's  first 
nomination,  just  mentioned.  Indirectly,  however,  I  do  under- 
take to  exhibit  a  complex  of  facts  that  have  an  important  rela- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Chicago  convention,  facts  which  sug- 
gest that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  neither  irrelevant 
nor  inconsequential,  nor  accidental,  and  was  without  real  sur- 
prise or  shock  to  the  country;  because  the  party  chiefs  who 
urged,  insisted  and  agreed  upon  his  nomination  as  a  wise  com- 
promise clearly  discerned  two  major  considerations  in  the 
m.inds  of  delegates  and  the  public  at  large  that  determined  suc- 
cess in  the  ensuing  campaign — and  with  respect  to  which  the 
nominee  satisfied  completely.  One  of  those  major  considera- 
tions was,  of  course,  the  position  of  the  party  and  the  conduct 
and  views  of  the  candidate  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery.  The 
other  consideration  was  the  attitude  of  the  party  and  the  course 
of  the  candidate  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  foreign- 
born  in  our  policy.  The  former  has  been  extensively  and 
minutely  discussed.  The  latter  has  scarcely  been  mentioned 
and  apparently  has  been  unappreciated :  save  as  consciousness 


of  the  fact  might  be  inferred  from  reference  to  the  activities 
of  ''Americans,"  which  normally  would  produce  reaction  among 
the  foreign-born. 

I. 

The  question  of  Slavery  excepted,  there  was  no  subject  that 
aroused  more  animosity  and  virulent  action  in  political  discus- 
sion in  this  country  in  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War  than 
the  treatment  of  foreign-born  residents  among  us.  Between 
1854  and  1858  anti-foreign  prejudice  of  the  most  malevolent 
sort  rolled  in  tidal  surges  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  form  of  Know-Nothingism  it  disturbed,  demoralized  and 
in  many  states  shattered  the  old  party  organizations  and  align- 
ments. It  worked  the  filial  dissolution  of  the  Old  Whig  party, 
the  disintegration  of  which  was  precipitated  by  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  1852.  This  anti-foreign  feeling  was  as  strong,  not 
to  say  violent,  in  the  older  states  of  the  east,  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  as  in 
the  states  of  the  South  and  of  the  Southwest.  Indeed,  one  has 
warrant  for  asserting  that  Know  Nothingism  exhibited  itself 
most  vigorously  in  the  state  whose  citizens  boasted  the  highest 
general  average  of  popular  culture,  namely,  in  old  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  virulence  of  the  anti-foreign  movement  had  nearly  sub- 
sided by  1858.  Contemporary  partisan  critics  contemptuously 
pronounced  the  "Dark  Lantern"  party,  as  the  Know  Nothings 
were  latterly  designated  in  current  parlance,  dead  or  at  best 
dying  and  negligible.  The  "American"  party,  which  succeeded 
to  the  effects  of  the  Know  Nothings  and  carried  on  the  anti- 
foreign  propaganda  in  the  open,  decreased  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  influence  and  its  organization  declined  correspondingly  in 
vigor.  But  one  entertains  a  serious  error  who  concludes,  as 
some  latter-day  historians  seem  to  do,  that  anti-foreign  preju- 
dice was  dormant  from  lack  of  vitality.  One  cannot  read  the 
newspapers  of  1858,  1859  and  1860  and  scrutinize  the  course 
of  politics  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  North,  the  programs  and 
maneuvers  of  party  candidates  and  leaders,  and  not  perceive  a 
constant  concern  on  the  part  of  Republican  leaders  as  to  the 
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prospective  action  of  "American"  factionists :  nota  bene,  the 
pleas  and  protests  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Seward  forces  at 
the  Chicago  convention  in  1860.  The  American  party  was  by 
no  means  a  collection  of  "dry  hearts  and  dead  weights,"  as  Carl 
Schurz  described  them  at  the  time.  While  it  lacked  power  to 
accomplish  much  directly  in  the  way  of  a  positive  program,  it 
was  potent  in  its  ability  to  prevent  the  success  of  a  party  whose 
candidates  aroused  its  antagonism.  This  potency  of  the 
American  party  was  demonstrated  beyond  cavil,  in  a  striking 
and  picturesque  fashion  in  1859,  and  at  a  time  when  the  public 
at  large  had  concluded  that  the  anti-foreign  prejudice  of  the 
people  had  completely  subsided.^ 

In  1856  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  General  Court  of  that  state, 
denying  the  franchise  to  foreign-born  until  they  had  been  in 
residence  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years ;  naturalization,  also, 
being  a  prerequisite.  The  amendment  was  passed  with  large 
majorities.  The  demand  for  such  a  radical  law  had  decreased 
markedly  by  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court,  as  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  defeated  in  1857,  and  two  substitutes  for 
lesser  terms  of  probation  were  defeated.^ 

The  demand  for  such  restriction  persisted,  however,  for  on 
January  19,  1858,  a  member  of  the  lower  House,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Sprague,  of  Boston,  introduced  a  motion  directing  the  Joint 
Special  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Governor's  mes- 
sage, to  report  upon  the  expedience  of  amending  the  constitu- 

1  The  narrative  which  follows  is  an  enlargement  of  some  sec- 
tions of  sundry  papers  or  parts  of  studies  heretofore  printed  in  which 
the  writer  dealt  with  some  of  the  phases  of  the  subject ;  a  section  of 
an  article  on  *'Iowa  and  the  First  Nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
in  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  Vol.  VIII.  (Oct.  1907)  ;  "The  Germans  of 
Davenport  and  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860,"  first  published  in 
Downer's  History  of  Scott  County  (Iowa)  1910,  and  reprinted  in 
Deutsche  Amerikanische  Geschichtshldtter,  Vol.  X.,  156-163  (July 
1910)  ;  and  in  a  paper  entitled  "Massachusetts,  the  Germans  and  the 
Chicago  Convention  of  1860,"  read  before  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Illinois  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Evanston,  May  11th,  1911. 
(Unpublished.) 

2  Address  of  His  Excellency,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  to  the  Two 
Branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  January  6,  1860,  pp.  8-9. 


tion  so  that  "no  person  of  foreign  birth  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
or  be  eligible  to  office"  unless  he  shall  have  been  a  "resident 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  fourteen  years."^ 
The  committee  reported  adversely  upon  the  proposed  amend- 
ment.   The  House,  nevertheless,  passed  the  following: 

No  person  of  foreign  birth  shall  be  entitled  to  vote, 
or  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  unless  he  shall  have  resided 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  two  years 
subsequent  to  his  naturalization,  and  shall  be  otherwise 
qualified,  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth ;  Provided,  that  this  amendment  shall  not 
affect  the  rights  which  any  person  of  foreign  birth  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  of  the  adoption  thereof;  and,  provided 
further,  that  it  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  any  child 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  born  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  parent  therefrom.* 

This  amendment  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  Februar}' 
20,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  6.  In  accordance  with  the  requirement  of 
the  constitution,  it  was  resubmitted  to  the  General  Court  in 
1859  and  passed  the  lower  House  on  February  8,  by  a  vote 
of  177  to  32,  and  the  Senate  onFe  bruary  18,  by  a  vote  of  23 
to  5. 

The  amendment,  when  first  put  upon  its  passage,  and  dur- 
ing its  consideration  in  1858,  apparently  produced  little,  if  any, 
discussion  pro  or  con,  in  the  press  of  the  country  at  large.  I 
have  found  no  special  mention  of  it  in  the  editorial  or  news 
columns  of  such  papers  as  the  Nezv  York  Daily  Herald  or  the 
New  York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune,  or  in  sundry  contemporaries 
in  Iowa.  The  German  press,  wherein  we  may  presume  an 
alert  interest  and  keen  watchfulness  for  all  matters  adversely 
affecting  the  foreign-born,  was  no  less  indifferent  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  Der  Tagliche  Demokrat  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
then  edited  by  Mr.  Theodore  Olshausen,  one  of  the  foremost 
German  editors  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  does  not  dwell  upon 

3  The  Writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Belden,  State  Librarian 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  details  as  to  votes  on  the  amendment  given 
above. 

4  Thorpe's  American  Charters,  Constitutions  and  Organic  Laws 
Vol  3,  p.  1920.  Therein  listed  as  Article  XXIII  under  "Articles  of 
Amendment." 
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it.  Distance  might  account  for  his  attitude.  But  within  Bos- 
ton itself,  the  Germans — at  least  some  of  the  leaders — did  not 
take  the  proposed  amendment  more  seriously.  Der  Pioneer, 
edited  by  Mr.  Karl  Heinzen,  is  likewise  silent  anent  the  meas- 
ure. Foremost  among  the  German  Radicals,  and  alert  and  ag- 
gressive in  all  matters  affecting  Germans,  we  should  expect 
him  to  hurl  bolts  at  the  amendment. 

The  silence  of  Der  Pioneer  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Heinzen  was  absent  at  the  time,  travelling  in  the 
West.  But  Dr.  Adolph  Douai,  a  watchful  guardian  of  German 
interests,  w^as  in  Boston  and  contributing  constantly  to  his  col- 
umms.  He  certainly  would  have  started  the  hue  and  cry,  if  he, 
or  other  Germ.ans  in  the  city,  had  deemed  it  a  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  Germans  as  aliens  desirous  of  speedily  acquiring 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  Ger- 
mans in  Boston,  as  elsewhere,  were  either  indifferent,  or 
deemed  silence  the  better  part  of  prudence.  The  General  Court 
had  failed  to  concur  in  a  final  test  vote  on  a  more  stringent 
measure  in  1857,  and  they  probably  reasoned  that  anti-foreign 
prejudice  would  decline  in  the  ensuing  year  and  the  policy  of 
silence  would  encourage  such  decline. 

When  the  amendment  came  before  the  General  Court,  in 
January,  1859,  on  its  second  passage,  Der  Pioneer  maintains 
the  same  silence  respecting  its  significance  and  prospects  and 
consequences  to  the  Germans,  if  adopted,  that  had  character- 
ized its  course  in  1858.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  amendment  in 
the  lower  House  on  February  8  by  such  an  overwhelming  vote 
(177  yeas  to  32  nays),  the  Germans  suddenly  realized  the  dan- 
ger threatening  their  status.  They  arose  en  masse  in  angry  pro- 
test, and  their  foremost  leaders  began  to  train  their  heavy  guns 
upon  the  Republican  party.  Plans  for  organized  opposition 
to  the  passage  of  the  proposed  amendment  in  the  upper  House 
were  instantly  concerted  and  promoted.  A  mass  meeting  was 
called  for  the  evening  of  the  10th,  and  met  "im  Lokale  des 
Fortschrittsvereins  zu  Boston."  This  meeting  decided  to 
direct  a  committee  to  prepare  ''in  moglichster  Eile"  an  address 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  Under  the  caption,  "Nativ- 
ismus  und  Republicanismus,"  Karl  Heinzen  gives  in  Der  Pion- 
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eer  (Feb.  19)  the  resolutions  issued  or  given  out  on  the  14th, 
supplemented  by  some  characteristic  comments  in  his  most 
vigorous  vein.  In  order  to  appreciate  some  of  the  subsequent 
developments  in  the  West  to  which  we  shall  later  turn,  gener- 
ous excerpts  are  taken  from  the  resolutions,  which  follow : 

There  has  a  bill  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives moving  an  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  effect 

that  a  foreigner,  even  after  having  become  a  United 
States  Citizen  should  have  no  right  to  vote  within 
the  State,  before  the  expiration  of  a  further  resi- 
dence in  it  of  two  years. 

The  undersigned,  mostly,  if  not  all,  citizens  of  foreign 
birth  and  Germans  had  hoped  that  the  Republican  major- 
ity of  the  Legislature  would  present  this  amendment  as 
un-Republican.  We  could  not  suppose  that  a  party  to 
which  we,  as  enemies  of  Slavery  and  Wrong,  hope  to  be- 
long, and  in  whose  behalf  we,  at  several  times,  made  all 
efforts  in  our  power,  would  be  inclined  to  originate  or 
favor  a  bill  destructive  of  the  rights  of  Adopted  citizens. 
We  could  not  suppose  that  the  Republican  party,  in  order 
to  gain  votes  for  Freedom,  would  choose  the  means  of 
debarring  friends  of  Freedom,  from  voting.  We  could  not 
indulge  in  the  slighting  supposition  that  the  very  state 
which  prides  in  the  glory  of  being  the  stronghold  of  Re- 
publican principles  would  be  the  first  to  renounce  the 
Philadelphia  platform. 

The  vote,  however,  on  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  undeceived  us.  [After  showing  how  and 
why  the  Germans  had  but  recently  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Republicans  in  Boston  and  how  essential  they  were  to  their 
local  supremacy  the  address  continues]  ;  and  the  German 
immigration,  now  immigrating,  is  to  a  man  Republican. 
Thus  it  is,  indeed,  that  the  bill  trifles  away  the  Republican 
ascendancy  in  the  city  suffrages,  so  difficulty  gained. 

But  suppose,  for  a  moment,  we  are  mistaken  in  this 
belief :  what  impression  will  be  produced  by  this  bill  upon 
the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  foreign-born  Republican 
voters  of  the  West?  They  have  hitherto  been  supposing 
that  Nativism  was  dead,  and  the  Philadelphia  platform  a 
reality.  Seeing  that  they  are  mistaken  in  this,  they  will 
henceforth — not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket — of  course 
not — but  feel  disgusted  and  not  vote  at  all.    *      *     * 

We  are  against  every  abuse  of  the  right  of  voting,  and 
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will  support  any  decent  measure  to  prevent  it;  but  we 
must  declare  our  hostility  to  all  political  measures  which 
tend  to  replace  a  small  and  special  nuisance  that  may  be 
remedied  in  some  other  way  by  a  greater  and  general  one. 
The  proposed  amendment  implies  an  odious,  unjust  and 
useless  distinction  between  foreign-born  and  native  citi- 
zens. If  a  Slaveholder  and  born  enemy  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Massachusetts  should  settle  in  this  state,  he  has 
soon  after  the  right  to  exert  his  vote  against  them;  but  if 
a  European  Republican  has,  after  a  five  years'  residence 
in  Boston,  learned  to  love  and  to  appreciate  her  institu- 
tions, the  Amendment  withholds  from  him  for  two  more 
years  the  right  of  voting  that  makes  him  equal  to  a  slave- 
holder.   Is  this  just?    Is  this  wise? 

The  liberal  Germans  would  be  devoid  of  self  esteem 
and  justice  if  they  would  not  protest  against  this  insulting 
and  dangerous  proposition.  Those  foreign-born  citizens 
who  support  the  Republican  policy  have  intelligence  and 
character  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  know 

That  No  Party  Can  Claim  To  Be  A  Party  Of  Free- 
dom, and  to  Rally  The  Voters  For  FREEDOM,  Who 
Are  Not  True  Enough  To  The  Eternal  Principle  of 
Justice.^ 
The  indignation  and  protests  of  the  Germans  of  Boston 
availed  nothing  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  amendment.    Ten 
days  after  its  adoption  in  the  lower  House  it  was  concurred 
in  (Feb.  18)  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  23  to  5.    The  amend- 
ment was  then  ready  for  submission  to  the  people  at  a  special 
election  to  be  held  May  9. 

Germans  realized  that  popular  endorsement  of  the  amend- 
ment was  probable  if  the  disposition  of  the  General  Court  was 
a  fair  index  of  the  popular  judgment;  and  they  realized  also 
that  earnest  and  systematic  opposition  was  imperative.  With 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  opposition  maintained  by 
the  Germans  of  Massachusetts  in  the  campaign  that  ensued  I 
am  not  here  concerned ;  but  only  with  some  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  proposal  of  the  amendment  and  some  of  the  ef- 

^  For  the  above  and  subsequent  citations  from  Der  Pioneer,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Daniel  Fausel  and  Mrs.  Karl  Heinzen,  widow 
of  the  founder  and  editor,  both  of  Boston ;  this  brief  acknowledge- 
ment does  not  measure  his  sense  of  obligation  for  their  courtesies  and 
consideration. 


»^ 


fects  predicted  by  the  Germans  in  their  protest  to  the  General 
Court. 

The  address  from  which  we  have  quoted  was  formally  di- 
rected "To  the  Honorables,  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,"  but  in  the  terms  of  its  argu- 
ment and  plea  it  was  directed  specifically  and  solely  to  the  Re- 
publicans, as  the  major  party,  and  therefore  the  responsible 
party.  With  great  discernment  they  shot  their  bolts  straight 
to  the  strategic  points  in  the  national  situation.  If  there  was 
any  raison  d'etre  for  the  Republican  party  it  was  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  Slavery;  this  fact,  and  this  fact  alone,  held 
together  the  heterogeneous  and  mutually  repellant  elements 
that  between  1854  and  1856  united  to  make  the  Republican 
party.  On  this  issue  Germans  had  joined  the  party  by  the 
thousands  after  the  shock  of  Douglas'  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in 
1854,  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  Philadelphia 
platform  of  1856  satisfied  their  anti-slavery  views  and  secured 
their  loyalty  by  a  definite  declaration  in  favor  of  "liberty  of 
conscience  and  equality  of  rights  among  citizens"  and  an  ex- 
plicit avowal  of  opposition  to  "all  legislation  impairing  their 
security."  The  discrimination  against  them  incorporated  in  the 
proposed  amendment  was  odious  and  inexplicable. 

As  the  Germans  of  Boston  contemplated  the  course  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  their  indignation  became 
warmer  during  the  ensuing  weeks.  Another  mass  meeting  was 
called  and  convened  in  their  Turnhalle,  March  3,  to  voice  their 
feelings.  The  chairman  was  again  the  doughty  editor  of  Der 
Pioneer,  Mr.  Karl  Heinzen.  Dr.  Adolph  Douai  was  again 
foremost  in  the  proceedings.  He  introduced,  and  probably 
formulated,  a  series  of  twelve  resolutions  \that  expressed 
their  protests  and  purposes  in  the  most  downright  fashion. 
Some  extracts  will  exhibit  their  spirit  and  significance: 

6.     The  amendment  is  treason  to  the  Republican  party 
whose  platform  is  given  up  in  an  essential  point.    *     *    * 

10.     The  amendment  is  the  product  of  a  spirit  utterly 
narrow,  fanatical  and  hostile  to  progress;    *    *      * 
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12.  Taking  this  amendment  for  what  it  is,  we  must 
make  the  RepubHcan  party  responsible  for  its  pernicious 
consequences — if  this  party  suffers  its  platform  to  be  thus 
stealthily  infringed. 

sk  3tt  ^  stc  ^  3|c  ^  Hi 

Accordingly  we  invite  all  "persons  of  foreign  birth"  in 
the  United  States,  and  especially  our  own  countrymen, 
and  all  Americans  of  truly  liberal  sentiments  *  *  *  ^q 
form  a  separate  organization,  ready  to  unite  with  only 
such  a  party  as  will  apportion  the  rights  of  citizenship  no 
more  according  to  "birth"  than  human  rights  according 
to  complexion. 

The  resolutions  were  tantamount  to  an  ultimatum  that 
meant  a  declaration  of  war  if  their  demands  were  not  conceded, 
and  the  press  of  the  country  received  it  as  such.  The  echoes 
and  disturbances  produced  by  the  resolutions  did  not  wholly 
cease  until  the  Germans  learned  of  the  actions  of  the  National 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago,  May  17-18,  1860. 

The  immediate  object  in  view  was  the  restriction  of  the 
evil  of  making  foreigners  into  voters  on  the  eve  of  elections. 
The  Irish  were  the  aliens  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  mind.  But 
the  party  leaders  who  promoted  the  amendment  were  very 
short-sighted  or  heedless  to  have  forgotten  the  Germans  and 
their  attitude  toward  Slavery  and  their  temperament  when 
aroused  on  any  public  matter.  From  the  time  when  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison  had  begun  his  active  abolition  propaganda  in 
the  thirties,  Germans  had  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight — 
among  the  leaders  being  Professor  Karl  Follen,  Mrs.  Ernestine 
L.  Rose,  Theodore  Weld  and  the  Grimke  sisters.  In  1859  the 
great  majority  of  the  influential  German  editors  of  the  coun- 
try were  outspoken  advocates  of  anti-slavery  views.  For  the 
party  that  stood  sponsor  for  such  anti-slavery  champions  as 
Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson  to  sanction  and  to  submit 
to  the  people  such  an  amendment,  and  one,  too,  that  seemed 
squarely  to  violate  a  solemn  pledge  that  insured  against  it — in- 
dicated either  scant  intelligence  or  bad  morals.  But  even  if 
the  feelings  of  the  Germans  of  Boston  were  negligible  in  the 
politics  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  hardly  common  political  wis- 
dom to  endanger  Republican  success  in  many  states  of  the 
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North  where  Germans  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  thus 
threaten  success  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860.  The 
Republican  leaders  of  the  Old  Bay  State  were  soon  astonished 
at  the  storms  which  their  amendment  produced  throughout  the 
country.  Protests  from  Germans  poured  in  upon  them  from 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  from  Illinois  and  Iowa,  from 
Maryland  and  Missouri,  and  later  they  learned  of  indignant 
protests  from  the  Germans  and  the  Republicans  of  California. 
The  tremendous  effect  of  the  pending  amendment  outside 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  grave  concern  of  the  foremost  anti- 
slavery  champions  among  the  Republican  leaders  respecting 
the  consequences  of  its  adoption  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  a 
letter  of  Senator  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  to  Congress- 
man Francis  Gillette  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Gillette 
had  written  him  in  some  anxiety  over  disturbances  produced 
in  his  own  state  and  district  by  the  proposal  in  Massachusetts. 
Senator  Wilson  replied  at  considerable  length,  deploring  the 
proposed  restriction  and  appealing  to  his  partisan  friends  to 
defeat  the  measure.  His  argument  was  strong  and  straight- 
forward and  his  appeal  earnest ;  and  his  letter  was  particularly 
noteworthy  because  a  few  years  before  he  had  himself  been  a 
staright-out  Know-Nothing.  But  the  extinction  of  Slavery 
was  the  paramount  issue  with  him,  and  the  Germans  were  es- 
sential allies  in  the  contest  against  the  iniquitous  institution. 
His  position  was  bold,  manly,  unequivocal.  His  letter  was 
dated  at  Natick,  his  home,  April  30.  The  initial  paragraph  will 
indicate  the  range  of  his  anxiety: 

You  express,  in  your  note,  the  fear  that  the  adoption 
by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  of  the  Two  Years'  Amend- 
ment, will  prejudice  the  Republican  cause  in  the  country, 
and  the  hope  that  it  wall  be  promptly  voted  down.  You 
are  not  ,my  dear  sir,  the  only  devoted  friend  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  who  entertains  this  fear  and  expresses  this 
hope.  Before  I  left  Washington,  several  of  our  most  de- 
voted and  distinguished  men — such  men  as  Mr.  Harlan, 
Mr.  Doolittle,  Gov.  Grimes  and  Gov.  Bingham — expressed 
to  me  their  profound  regret  that  the  proposition  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  and  their  earnest 
hope  that  the  people  would  reject  it.     Since  my  return 
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home  I  have  received,  especially  from  the  Northwest, 
many  letters  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Republican 
cause  would  be  prejudiced  by  its  adoption,  and  the  strong- 
est desire  that  it  should  be  rejected.^ 

The  gentlemen  mentioned  were  Mr.  James  Harlan,  Iowa's 
senior  Senator  at  Washington;  Mr.  James  R.  Doolittle,  the 
junior  Senator  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  James  W.  Grimes,  Iowa's 
junior  Senator,  and  Mr.  Kinsley  A.  Bingham,  junior  Senator- 
elect  from  Michigan — all  gentlemen  of  experience  and  keen 
perceptions  in  political  matters.  Let  us  now  trace  the  develop- 
ments in  Iowa. 

11.7 
The  Germans  of  Iowa — at  least  of  central  eastern  Iowa — 
realized  the  significance  of  the  "Two- Year  Amendment"  pro- 

6  The  Liberator,  May  6,  1859. 
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posed  in  Massachusetts  almost  as  soon  as  did  the  Germans  of 
Boston.^  Karl  Heinzen,  we  have  seen,  did  not  proclaim  the 
character  and  consequences  of  the  measure  until  February  12. 
Before  Der  Pionier  could  have  reached  Iowa,  Theodore  Ols- 
hausen,  at  Davenport,  exposed  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment in  Der  Demokrat  (Feb.  15)  in  an  editorial  article  enti- 
tled, ''Nativismus  in  Massachusetts."  It  closed  with  an  exhor- 
tation, urging  all  Germans  in  Massachusetts  to  stand  forth  and 
repel  the  injurious  and  obnoxious  measure,  and,  further,  sug- 
gesting that  in  case  their  protests  did  not  avail  to  prevent  its 
passage  by  the  Legislature,  then  to  proceed  to  attack  its  validity 
in  the  courts. 

Until  February  27  Mr.  Olshausen  makes  no  further  sub- 
stantial  reference  to  the  matter.  He  then  gives  prominence 
to  two  actions  or  assemblies  whereby  formal  memorials  or 
protests  were  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
by  eastern  Germans :  the  first  was  the  ''ausserordanliche  ver- 
sammlung"  of  the  German  Republican  Central  Committee  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  on  February  22,  at  which  an  earnest 
memorial  was  agreed  upon  expressing  the  serious  objections 
of  the  Germans  of  that  city  to  the  pending  proposal  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  the  second  was  a  similar  action  taken  by  the  Ger- 
man Republican  Club  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  February  17. 

The  passage  of  the  Amendment  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  however,  elicited  no  editorial  comment  or  pro- 
test from  Mr.  Olshausen's  pen.  Whether  his  silence  was  due 
to  astonishment  or  perplexity  as  to  what  was  best  to  say  anent 
the  proposal,  or  to  absorption  in  local  politics  or  minor  mat- 

The  writer  realizes  that  this  mention  of  his  indebtedness  to  those 
named,  and  especially  those  last  listed,  scarcely  indicates  the  nature 
or  the  degree  of  his  obligations  which  he  gratefully  acknowledges. 

8  Der  Demokrat,  on  which  the  writer  chiefly  relies  for  statements 
as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Germans  of  Iowa,  was  the  leading  German 
paper  in  the  state  and  served  the  largest  constituency. 

The  files  of  the  other  Republican  German  papers  published  in 
Iowa  in  1859  appear  to  have  been  lost — at  least  repeated  inquiries  as  to 
their  whereabouts  have  availed  nothing.  They  were  the  Staats  Zeitung 
of  Dubuque,  the  Zeitung  of  Muscatine,  the  Freie  Presse  of  Burlington, 
'ihe  Zeitung  (or  Volkshlatt?)  of  Keokuk. 
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ters  we  can  only  surmise.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Olshausen  had 
given  more  attention  to  it  than  had  Mr.  Bernard  Domschke, 
of  Milwaukee,  in  the  columns  of  Der  Atlas,  whose  first  com- 
ment was  not  made  until  March  1.  On  March  4  Der  Dem- 
okrat  informed  its  readers  editorially  that  a  bill,  similar  in 
character  and  purpose  to  the  one  submitted  in  Massachusetts 
had  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Olshausen  closes  with :  ''Sollen  denn  die  Adoptiv-Biirger  mit 
Gewalt  der  republikanischen  Partei  abwendig  gemacht  wer- 
den?" 

From  this  time  forward  until  July  few  days  passed  on 
which  Der  Deniokrat  did  not  contain  more  or  less  upon  the 
proposed  restriction  contemplated  in  Massachusetts.  There 
were  news  items  and  editorial  expressions,  communications, 
reprints  of  articles  from  contemporaries,  or  of  letters  of  not- 
ables, accounts  of  meetings  called  to  protest  the  principle  and 
policy  of  the  proposed  restriction,  and  the  reproduction  of 
resolutions  voicing  the  feelings  of  the  foreign-born.  Articles 
indicating  the  views  of  Republican  editors  and  leaders  and 
the  actions  of  Republican  party  organizations  were  given  con- 
spicuous mention.  No  other  subject  received  such  serious 
attention,  or  occupied  the  amount  of  space  in  its  columns.  In- 
directly the  subject  was  extensively  dealt  with  in  discussing 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Karl  Heinzen  and  Dr.  Adolph  Douai 
that  the  Germans  formally  secede  from  the  Republican  party 
and  assemble  in  a  national  convention  and  organize  an  inde- 
pendent German  Liberal  party  which  should  promote  German 
interests  directly  and  exclusively. 

During  February  and  March  the  American  Republican 
papers  of  Iowa  were  for  the  most  part  silent  respecting  the 
Two  Year  Amendment.  The  same  assertion  holds  true  in 
considerable  part  for  April.  Thus  the  Daily  Express  ^na 
Herald  of  Dubuque,  perhaps  the  foremost  Democratic  paper 
in  the  state,  stated  on  April  7  that  it  had  watched  "for  some 
time"  to  see  whether  there  was  a  ''single  prominent  Repub- 
lican press  in  Iowa"  that  would  have  the  honesty  to  come  out 
and  declare  that  the  Republicans  of  Iowa  entertained  pre- 
cisely the  same  nativistic  prejudices  prevalent  in  Massachu- 
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setts,  the  editor,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dorr,  knowing  of  but  one  Repub- 
lican paper  in  the  state  which  deplored  the  passage  of  the 
act.  The  Daily  Gate  City  of  Keokuk,  edited  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Howell,  an  alert  and  influential  editor,  made  no  reference  to 
the  subject  in  any  form  until  April  25,  when  he  squarely 
expressed  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Amendment,  the 
occasion  being  the  notable  speech  of  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  on 
April  18  in  Fanueil  Hall,  Boston,  on  ''True  Americanism"  in 
which  he  made  a  powerful  plea  for  the  defeat  of  the  Amend- 
ment. As  the  Democratic  papers  of  the  state  were  about 
equally  laggard  or  reticent.  Republican  editors  may  have  re- 
frained from  discussing  the  amendment  because  they  deemed 
the  subject  without  interest  and  discussion  of  it  unprofitable 
or  imprudent.  Whatever  the  reason  for  their  silence,  they 
were  soon  forced  to  give  the  matter  serious  attention. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Germans  of  Boston  were  heralded, 
of  course,  from  eastern  shores  to  western  frontiers,  especially 
their  declaration  that  they  would  not  affiliate  with  a  party  that 
endorsed  such  a  discrimination  among  citizens.  The  reported 
actions  of  the  Germans  of  New  York  and  Toledo  indicated 
that  the  Germans  were  in  a  serious  state  of  mind.  The  favor 
with  which  the  suggestion  of  a  new  German  party  was  re- 
ceived and  the  project  promoted,  demonstrated  a  pronounced 
state  of  belligerency  among  them  and  experienced  watchers 
of  the  tides  and  winds  of  the  political  seas  soon  began  to 
realize  that  no  ordinary  breeze  was  blowing  and  perceived  that 
a  storm  was  not  unlikely.  Democratic  editors  commenced 
to  show  signs  of  appreciating  the  strategic  advantages  to  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  disturbance  within  the  ranks  of  the 
German  Republicans.  They  began  to  gloat  over  the  pros- 
pective ''bolt"  and  to  promote  it,  commending  the  discernment 
and  justice  of  the  protestants,  and  excoriating  the  Republic- 
ans in  magniloquent  terms  for  what  they  denounced  as  the 
double-dealing  of  the  Republicans  in  their  relations  with  the 
Germans. 

The  first  expression  of  consequence,  so  far  as  I  have  dis- 
covered, was  an  editorial  in  the  Dubuque  Times  of  March  17 
under   the   caption,   "Massachusetts    Naturalization" — and   its 
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contents  indicate  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Palmer,  mis- 
apprehended the  real  nature  of  the  objection  of  the  Germans 
to  the  Amendment  and  unduly  discounted  the  importance  of 
their  discontent.  Taking  his  cue  from  the  Boston  Journal  he 
declared  that  the  meeting  of  the  Germans  in  Boston  had  been 
incited  and  promoted  by  the  Democratic  party  and  that  those 
in  attendance  were  "pro-slavery  German  Democrats."  Mr. 
Palmer  looked  upon  the  amendment  with  favor  and  contended 
that  the  better  class  of  Germans  endorsed  the  purpose  of 
the  restriction.  There  had  been  evils  in  our  elections  due  to 
the  ''making"  of  voters  out  of  aliens  on  the  eve  of  elections — 
and  these  evils  were  notorious  and  conceded  by  all  intelligent 
persons.  All  fairminded  and  patriotic  Germans  would  wel- 
come such  a  reform  as  the  measure  in  Massachusetts.  Those 
who  were  objecting  were  merely  "politicians"  maneuvering 
for  partisan  advantage ;  and  their  hue  and  cry  would  not  drive 
the  liberal  Germans  from  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party. 
As  will  appear  Mr.  Palmer  missed  entirely  the  point  of  offense 
to  the  Germans.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  he  perceived 
it  but  deemed  it  best  not  to  point  it  out  or  to  concede  it. 

On  Saturday,  March  19,  the  foremost  Democratic  paper 
in  Southeastern  Iowa,  the  Gazette  of  Burlington,  reproduced 
the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  meeting  and  dwelt  upon  the 
predicament  of  the  Republicans  in  consequence.  The  article 
immediately  drew  the  fire  of  Mr.  Clark  Dunham,  editor  of 
The  Hawkeye,  on  Monday  following.  He,  like  Mr.  Palmer, 
realized  and  conceded  the  existence  of  serious  evils  that 
should  be  reformed.  But  he  did  not  approve  the  Amendment 
proposed. 

Although  we  approve  the  object  of  it,  we  do  not  think 
it  is  in  itself  right  and  fair  and  just  to  our  German  friends 
in  looking  upon  it  as  an  abridgement  of  their  rights. 

Had  the  Legislature,  instead  of  lengthening  the  term 
of  residence,  required  that  two  years  should  intervene 
after  signifying  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  before 
naturalization,  it  would  have  accomplished  the  desired  end 
and  given  no  just  cause  of  offense. 

It  is  not  our  wish  and  not  the  wish  of  the  Republican 
party  to  abridge  in  the  smallest  degree  the  rights   and 
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political   privileges   enjoyed  in  this   country  by  adopted 

citizens. 
Mr.  Dunham  then  enlarges  upon  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  liberal  policy  theretofore  pursued  and  urges  that  the  doors 
be  thrown  open  wide  and  160  acres  of  land  be  offered  free  to 
any  and  all  who  will  come  to  our  shores.  The  next  day  he  de- 
livered a  body  blow  to  his  Democratic  critics : 

German  Democrats  and  German  Democratic  newspa- 
pers are  making  considerable  noise  over  the  recent  Act  of 
Massachusetts  in  extending  the  period  of  naturalization, 
and  attempting  to  hold  the  Republican  party  of  the  coun- 
try responsible  for  it.  A  similar  law  is  in  force  in  the 
Democratic  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  yet  nothing  is 
heard  of  it — no  row  raised  over  it.  The  act  of  Massa- 
chusetts no  more  binds  the  Republican  party  than  the  act 
of  South  Carolina  does  the  Democratic  party. — And  in 
neither  case  can  we  look  upon  the  acts  of  those  states  as 
a  true  expose  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  two  par- 
ties touching  the  subject  of  naturalization. 

Mr.  Olshausen  called  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the 
editorial  of  The  Hawkeye  first  quoted  with  much  satisfaction 
and  ventured  the  assertion  that  its  sentiments  represented 
probably  the  sentiments  of  the  largest  number  of  Republican 
editors  of  the  state.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Dunham's  expression  was  given  forth  on  the  same  day  on 
which  a  notable  editorial  entitled,  "Vote  it  Down,"  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  in  which  the  New  England 
proposal  was  roundly  denounced  and  its  defeat  insisted  upon 
— an  editorial  that  was  extensively  copied  in  the  eastern 
press.  The  numerous  and  influential  German  population  of 
Burlington  and  Des  Moines  county  no  doubt  had  much  to  do 
with  prompting  Mr.  Dunham's  explicit  declarations  in  op- 
position to  the  Two  Year  Amendment. 

Another  leading  Republican  editor  of  the  state  about  the 
same  time  began  to  realize  that  the  Germans  were  not  viewing 
the  pending  legislation  in  Massachusetts  with  indifference — 
Mr.  Add  H.  Sanders  of  the  Davenport  Gazette.  The  talk  of 
Germans  on  the  streets  and  in  places  of  common  resort,  and 
the  expressions  of  Der  Demokrat  probably  convinced  him  that 
their  disapproval  was  waxing  warm  and  mig"ht  become  menac- 
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ing  The  Germans  swarmed  in  Scott  county  and  in  contiguous 
counties  and  should  they  become  belHgerent  continued  Repub- 
hcan  supremacy  in  Iowa  was  impossible.  On  March  26  he 
expressed  himself  vigorously  upon  the  Amendment.  He  re- 
pelled the  suggestion  that  the  Republican  party  should  be 
held  accountable  for  the  vagaries  and  perversions  of  mem- 
bers of  a  Legislature  who  ''seem  to  feel  under  moral  obli- 
gation to  do  something  extraordinary  and  calculated  to  per- 
plex their  own  party."  He  then  asserts  his  confidence  that 
*'an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Republicans  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  opposed  to  this  most  ridiculous  and  unjust  proposi- 
tion." He  then  cites  a  portion  of  the  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Press  and  Tribune  referred  to  and  closes  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Republican  party  will  not  be  imperilled  by  the 
particular  follies  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Sand- 
ers on  March  31  again  assails  the  Amendment  and  takes  pains 
to  declare  that  "the  Republican  press  everywhere  are  indig- 
nantly denouncing  this  action." 

ni. 

Despite  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Sanders  the  expressions  of 
the  Hawkeye  and  the  Gazette  upon  the  Two  Year  Amend- 
ment were  conspicuous  by  their  rarity.  The  great  majority 
of  Republican  editors  were  silent;  and  that  silence  might  in- 
dicate concurrence  with  the  views  of  Messrs.  Dunham  and 
Sanders,  as  Theodore  Olshausen  presumed  and  wished  to  be- 
lieve, or  it  might  mean  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Palmer  and  the  eastern  advocates  of  the  Amendment.  A  Ger- 
man Farmer,  living  near  Davenport,  who  took  an  alert  inter- 
est in  local  and  national  politics  and  who  was  an  industrious 
reader  of  American,  no  less  than  of  German  newspapers,  and 
among  them,  Greeley's  Tribune,  had  become  impressed  by 
this  lack  of  interest  in,  or  indifference  to  the  issue  pending 
in  Massachusetts  and  the  non-attention  to  the  protests  of  the 
Germans  to  the  passage  of  the  proposed  Amendment  restrict- 
ing their  franchise.  Reflection  upon  the  matter  produced 
so  much  discontent  that  it  finally  induced  him  to  pen  a  long 
letter — a  column  and  a  half,  solid — to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
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in  which  he  expressed  himself  with  much  vigor,  pith  and 
point.  It  was  composed  sometime  in  March,  but  it  did  not 
appear  until  April  11. 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  the  commimication  it  should  be 
realized  that  Greeley's  Tribune  was  at  that  time  the  most 
widely  read  newspaper  in  Iowa.  The  circulation  of  the 
Weekly  was  7523,  and  that  number,  the  Hazvkeye  declared  was 
more  than  double  the  number  of  subscribers  claimed  by  the 
leading  local  paper  of  the  state.  Sentiments  expressed  in 
"Uncle  Horace's"  Tribune  consequently  had  a  currency  and 
range  of  effect  equal  in  some  respects  to  the  aggregate  press 
of  the  state. 

The  writer  to  the  Tribune  confesses  his  inexperience  and 
difficulty  in  English  expression,  but  he  feels  compelled  to  com- 
municate to  his  American  fellow  citizens  "the  deep  dissatis- 
faction which  at  the  moment  prevails  among  the  thousands  of 
German  Republicans  in  all  the  States."  The  cause  was  the 
passage  of  the  Two  Year  Amendment  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  introduction  of  a  similar  measure  in  New  Jersey,  "thereby 
throwing  into  contempt  and  depression  those  who  by  mere 
accident  have  not  the  fortune  to  be  born  in  this  country." 
He  then  bluntly  asserts :  "I  venture  to  say  that  my  affection 
for  my  adopted  fatherland  reaches  far  above  the  patriotism 
which  a  majority  of  the  Representatives  of  the  American 
people,  exhibited  in  the  National  Legislature  in  devoting  their 
influence  for  the  extension  of  human  slavery,  and  the  hard 
earned  millions   of   the  people   for  the   acquirement   of  new 

markets  for  human  flesh   [Cuba] "     He  then  waxes 

warmer  and  as  his  argument  is  pointed  and  forceful  I  take 
rather  generously  from  his  letter. 

It  certainly  would  be  unjust  to  hold  the  Republican 
party  of  the  United  States  responsible  for  the  unjust, 
illiberal  and  offending  conduct  of  the  party  in  some  of  the 
New  England  States,  were  it  not  for  the  silent  approba- 
tion of  the  entire  Republican  press  throughout  the  coun- 
try of  such  conduct.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  dis- 
approvement  of  such  a  breach  of  plighted  faith  in  Repub- 
lican English  papers  in  other  states,  and  we  feel  highly 
aggressed  that  the  National  Republican  platform  may  be 
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thus  violated  by  even  the  constituents  of  Senators  Sumner 
and  Wilson,  without  meeting  the  slightest  disapprobation  in 
the  Republican  quarters  anywhere,  when  at  the  same  time, 
all  Democratic  papers  are  full  of  it,  making  capital  against 
the  Republican  party  and  scoffing  at  those  who  aided  a 
party  which  repays  them  in  tricks.  We  do  not  seek  for 
sympathy  in  the  Democratic  party ;  we  are  well  aware  that 
there  is  none.  We  know  that  depriving  us  of  the  free 
soil  and  denying  a  free  homestead,  when,  at  the  same 
time  they  have  millions  to  spend  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  Slave  representation  in  Congress,  is  not  an 
inducement  for  us  to  praise  them  for  their  liberality,  but 
this  does  not  make  it  so  certain  that  we  never  will  vote 
with  them  again.  The  most  valuable  possession  is  man's 
honor  and  by  attacking  it  you  must  expect  to  cause  re- 
venge. If  we  cannot  help  it — to  be  treated  as  voting 
cattle — it  matters  but  little  for  us  on  which  side  we  stand, 
and  if  the  Republican  party  cannot  preserve  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  Democratic  Republic,  respecting  the 
rights  of  every  man,  white  as  well  as  black,  it  certainly 
is  not  destined  to  regenerate  our  country  from  the  deep 
whirlpool  of  corruption  in  which  it  is  sunk  by  the  present 
Administration.  A  party  which,  in  utter  disregard  of 
justice  and  discrimination 

jk  jJc  jk  sk  sfe  5k  sk  sk 

But  if  the  Republicans  believe  that  they  can  keep  their 
party  up  without  being  supported  by  foreign-born  citizens, 
and  therefore  think  they  can  wink  at  us  in  spite  of  the 
eternal  laws  of  justice,  I  only  will  remind  them  of  the 
fact  that  Caesar's  legions  were  smashed  in  the  regions  of 
Germany. 

With  full  confidence  in  the  great  principles  of  liberty 
and  progress,  proclaimed  by  the  Republican  party,  have  we 
joined  our  American  fellow  citizens  in  the  great  cause  of 
obtaining  and  preserving  free  homes  for  free  men,  and 
thousands  of  freedom-loving  Germans  are  continually  in- 
creasing the  number,  so  that  today  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  perhaps 
Pennsylvania,  can  be  counted  Republican  through  the 
strength  of  the  German  Republican  vote. 

si:******* 

The  pretext  that  this  discrimination  between  native  and 
foreign-born  citizens  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  ballot  box,  I  regard  as  hypocrisy  because  this 
can  be  obtained  by  other  and  better  means  without  offend- 
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ing  a  particular  class  of  citizens,  I  mean  good  Registry 
laws,  and  as  far  as  the  Germans  are  concerned — other 
nationalities  may  speak  for  themselves — they  never  made 
any  objection  to  a  good  law  of  this  kind  based  upon  strict 
equality. 

But  if  our  American  fellow  citizens  [wish  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  let  them]  shorten  the  present  time 
required  for  naturalization  down  to  three  years  and  make 
the  right  of  voting  commence  two  years  thereafter.     *     * 

Greeley's  correspondent  concludes  by  admitting  that  he 
may  have  used  stout  and  "bitter"  words  under  stress  of  in- 
dignation, but  he  expressed  the  feelings  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  freedom  loving  German  Republicans,  and  "as  a 
farmer,  one  of  'the  mud  sills  of  society,'  I  am  not  used  to 
handling  my  tools  with  gloves."  He  signs  himself : — "An  Iowa 
Farmer  and  True  Republican." 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  letter  just  quoted 
Der  Demokrat  announced  that  the  name  of  the  writer  was 
Nicholas  J.  Rusch,  a  wealthy  German  farmer  resident  in 
Scott  county,  near  Davenport,  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  that  county,  being  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Iowa,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out 
later  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  politics  of  the  state  at  large. 
Mr.  Rusch  was  an  educated  man,  having  been  a  matriculate 
of  the  University  of  Kiel,  from  which  institution  he  had  to 
flee  because  of  his  part  in  the  Revolutionary  movements  of 
1847-1848. 

Senator  Rusch's  letter  struck  home  so  straight  and  hard 
that  the  Tribune  felt  constrained  to  make  instant  rejoinder 
in  an  equally  vigorous  editorial.  With  the  substantial  views 
and  contentions  of  their  correspondent  the  editorial  writer, 
(Dana  or  Greeley?)  agrees  assenting  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  exaction  of  the  proposed  restriction  in  Massachusetts  was 
excessive  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Amendment  would 
be  voted  down.  The  editorial  writer  then  deems  it  necessary 
to  administer  a  rebuke  to  the  German  Protestant  because  of 
his  unjust  assumptions  respecting  the  motives  of  the  proposers 
of  the  restriction  and  his  harsh  criticism,  sweeping  allega- 
tions of  nativistic  prejudice,  and  illiberality.     He  then  pro- 
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ceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  admitted  competency  of  a  govern- 
ment to  determine  the  franchise  and  the  conditions  of  admis- 
sion thereto  enjoyed  by  non-natives.  If  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts decide  to  restrict  the  rights  of  the  foreign-born  in 
the  matter  of  suffrage,  it  is  within  their  right  to  do  so  and 
the  charge  of  prejudice  should  not  ensue  from  those  adverse- 
ly affected.  The  advocates  of  restriction  such  as  that  pro- 
posed in  Massachusetts  are  to  be  accorded  the  presumption 
of  patriotic  motives.  He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  evils 
that  pervert  the  elections  and  the  urgent  need  of  reformative 
measures.  After  discoursing  somev^hat  heavily  upon  the 
distinction  between  naturalization  and  the  suffrage,  and  en- 
larging upon  some  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  any  reform, 
he  concludes  by  assenting  to  the  practical  suggestion  of  the 
''Iowa  Farmer"  that  a  two  3^ ears'  residence  might  be  required 
after  declaration  of  intention  before  the  franchise  is  permit- 
ted the  naturalized  citizen. 

Ordinarily  the  editorials  of  the  Tribune  were  far  from 
feeble,  flat  or  forced.  But  in  the  rejoinder  to  the  Iowa  Farmer 
the  argument  was  all  three  at  once.  Whether  Dana  or  Greeley 
penned  it,  the  writer  seemed  to  feel  constrained  to  take  some 
sort  of  exception  to  the  protest  of  Senator  Rusch  in  order 
to  demonstrate  his  intelligence  and  intellectual  independence; 
and  much,  if  not  all,  that  is  asserted  in  criticism  was  irrele- 
vant or  immaterial  or  ponderous  philosophical  observations 
with  but  little  pertinency.  Senator  Rusch  was  indignant  be- 
cause the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding  the 
explicit  pledge  of  the  Philadelphia  platform,  proposed  to  make 
a  serious  discrimination  against  the  foreign-born  and  he  in- 
dulged in  some  sharp  thursts  and  blunt  comments  upon  the  in- 
justice of  the  transaction  and  the  tergiversation  of  those  re- 
sponsible. The  Tribune  agreed  with  him.  Its  assertion  that 
Naturalization  and  the  Franchise  are  logically  and  legally 
separable  was  pendantry.  Massachusetts  was  competent  legal- 
ly to  exclude  all  non-natives  from  the  local  franchise;  but 
few  would  gainsay  those  denouncing  such  a  proposal  as  un- 
just and  grossly  unwise  and  few  would  restrain  their  indigna- 
tion at  such  a  proposal.     Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
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that  advocates  of  such  discriminations  are  exempt  from  charges 
of  prejudice  and  ilHberality  and  stupid  inconsistency,  pre- 
cisely as  Senator  Rusch  bluntly  put  it.  The  advocates  of  all 
sorts  of  illiberal  and  undesirable  legislation  may  be  accorded 
the  presumption  of  honest  purpose  and  public  consideration  in 
their  propaganda;  but  if  their  purpose  is  obnoxious  to  sound 
principles  and  prejudicial  to  equity  in  political  relationships 
then  such  advocates  are  subject  to  adverse  scrutiny  and  sharp 
criticism.  If,  with  fallacious  argument  and  unsound  princi- 
ples, there  is  coupled  gross  inconsistency  in  conduct  and  dis- 
regard of  plighted  word,  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  Senator 
Rusch  exceeded  the  bounds  of  fair  fighting  when  he  flouted 
the  integrity  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Two  Year  Amendment  promoted  by  the  Puritans  of  the 
Old  Bay  State. 

IV. 

Meantime  currents  were  beginning  to  run  which  suddenly, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  upheaved  in  a  decided  demon- 
stration. Democratic  papers  commenced  to  dwell  upon  the 
proposed  Amendment  in  Massachusetts  and  to  apply  scorn- 
ful epithets  to  the  Republicans  as  pseudo-friends  of  the  for- 
eign-born. Here  and  there,  as  we  have  seen.  Republican 
papers  began  to  deplore  and  to  denounce  the  action  in  Massa- 
chusetts; but  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  the  majority  of 
the  Party  press  in  Iowa  maintained  silence  upon  the  matter. 
One  might  easily  conclude  that  the  subject  aroused  little  or 
no  serious  interest,  or  that  there  was  a  general  acquiescence 
in  the  policy  of  restriction  proposed  in  Massachusetts. 

Experienced  party  leaders  in  ante-helium  days,  precisely  as 
in  these  days,  did  not  take  their  cues  solely  from  the  com- 
ments of  editors  or  the  exhibits  of  reporters.  Party  managers 
have  an  eye  only  for  the  actual,  energetic  elements  in  politics 
that  condition  and  control  and  determine  elections.  Party 
crafts  are  controlled  as  much  by  tides  and  waves  as  by  the 
winds ;  and  newspapers  are  likely  to  give  heed  to  the  winds 
rather  than  to  the  tides  and  undertow.  The  chief  concern  of 
the  experienced  politician  is :  ''What  are  the  people  talking 
about    by    their    firesides,    at    the    country    cross-roads    and 
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stores,  in  the  city  marts  and  counting  rooms,  in  the  clubs  and 
theatres  and  parks,  in  the  factories  and  on  the  street?" 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  and  in  the  forepart  of  April 
the  guides  and  managers  of  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa 
began  to  realize  that  a  strong  current  was  running  against 
them.  The  reports  from  the  "river  counties"  wherein  the 
Germans  swarmed,  coming  in  the  way  of  converse  with  way- 
farers going  and  coming  through  the  cities  and  towns  of 
those  counties  and  correspondence  with  friends  and  confer- 
ence with  responsible  local  leaders,  indicated  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  taking  the  proposed  Two  Year  restriction  in  Mas- 
sachusetts very  seriously  and  that  their  discontent  was  almost 
certain  to  be  a  major  matter  in  determining  their  action  in  the 
ensuing  campaign.  A  call  for  a  state  convention  had  al- 
ready been  issued  and  the  prospects  for  a  favorable  conclusion 
to  the  contest  were  far  from  satisfactory. 

Since  1854  the  Republicans  had  had  control  of  the  state 
government.  The  majorities  by  which  they  had  secured  and 
maintained  their  supremacy  were  narrow.  Governor  Grimes' 
was  only  2113  and  Governor  Lvowe's  but  1406.  Just  then 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  Governor  Lowe's  Ad- 
ministration; and  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  The 
people  were  deep  in  the  industrial  depression  produced  by  the 
panic  of  1857.  There  were  scandals  in  the  administration  of 
both  state  and  local  finances.  The  methods  of  accounting  were 
lamentably  lax  or  lacking.  State  appropriations  for  philan- 
thropic, "progressive"  projects  were  excessive,  if  not  extrav- 
agant ;  taxes  were  delinquent ;  and  a  state  debt,  or  treasury 
deficit,  above  the  constitutional  limitation  loomed  large  amidst 
the  gloomy  reflections. 

For  the  Germans  there  was  an  additional  grievance  that 
was  indeed  a  casus  belli.  Iowa  in  1855  had  become  "A  Maine 
Law  State" ;  that  is,  a  state  wherein  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  wine  and  beer,  no  less  than  distilled  or 
spirituous  liquors,  were  prohibited.  Germans  had  protested 
vehemently  against  such  legislation  and  had  steadfastly  agi- 
tated for  its  repeal  or  for  liberal  amendment.     Foremost  in 
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the  fight  for  Hberal  laws  was  Senator  Rusch  of  Scott  county. 
Finally  there  were  reasons  for  suspecting — suspicions  that 
later  developments  amply  confirmed — that  the  Democrats 
were  already  planning  to  make  a  special  concentration  of  their 
forces  to  recapture  Iowa — and  that  President  Buchanan's  ad- 
visers were  more  or  less  in  conference  respecting  the  plans  of 
the  local  leaders. 

Confronting  such  a  political  situation,  with  the  outlook  un- 
favorable and  with  their  own  forces  and  allignment  consid- 
erably disturbed,  we  may  understand  the  considerations  that 
prompted  the  field  managers  of  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa 
to  take  an  extraordinary  step. 

The  Republican  State  Central  Committee  was  composed  of 
men  experienced  in  the  stress  and  tactics  of  politics,  familiar, 
from  daily  intercourse,  with  the  people  and  their  feelings  in 
the  districts  which  they  severally  represented.  Among  them 
were  several  men  who  were  keenly  alive  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Germans : — Mr.  D.  N.  Cooley,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Du- 
buque ;  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Rusch  of  Scott  county,  already  men- 
tioned; Mr.  G.  H.  Jerome,  of  Johnson  county,  editor  of  the 
lozva  City  Republican;  Mr.  R.  L.  B.  Clarke  of  Henry  county, 
one  of  the  most  radical  anti-slavery  leaders  in  the  state,  and 
the  first  anti-slavery  or  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
in  the  First  district;  and  the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  A.  Kasson, 
of  Polk  county,  a  resident  of  Des  Moines,  then  but  re- 
cently made  the  seat  of  the  State  Government.  In  most  of 
the  counties  named  Germans  were  potent  factors  in  all  politi- 
cal campaigns.  In  Dubuque,  Scott  and  Johnson  counties  the 
Germans  held  the  balance  of  power  and  they  were  in  no  acqui- 
escing state  of  mind.  We  have  already  seen  how  emphatic 
and  urgent  one  member.  Senator  Rusch,  was  in  the  matter 
of  the  Two  Year  Amendment.  Another  member,  the  Chair- 
man, was  not  less  urgent. 

Mr.  John  A.  Kasson  was  then  a  brilliant  young  lawyer, 
rapidly  rising  into  fame  in  Iowa.  A  native  of  Vermont,  and 
an  alumnus  of  her  State  University,  he  had  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  As  early  as 
1849  an  article  from  his  pen  on  "Reform  in  Legal  Procedure" 
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had  won  applause  from  Charles  Sumner.^  In  1852  he  settled 
in  St.  Louis  where  he  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  Rhineland 
with  'Xatin  Farmers"  all  about.  His  career  in  that  city  was 
distinguished.  When  Louis  Kossuth  visited  St.  Louis  Mr. 
Kasson's  reputation  for  apt,  discreet  and  eloquent  speech  was 
such  that  he  was  asked  to  welcome  the  great  Hungarian  ref- 
ugee on  behalf  of  the  city.  In  1857  he  settled  in  Des  Moines, 
which  ever  after  remained  his  city  of  residence.  Here  too 
he  immediately  impressed  himself  upon  the  minds  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  the  state;  and  their  estimate  of  his  character  and 
capacity  in  achievement  was  signalized  in  1858  when  he  was 
designated  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. The  Republicans  of  Iowa  have  had  some  very  able  men 
in  control  of  their  field  operations  but  they  have  had  none 
who  excelled  and  few  who  have  equalled  Mr.  John  A.  Kasson 
in  discernment,  discretion  and  energy,  as  his  noteworthy  ca- 
reer afterwards  in  Congress  and  in  Diplomacy  may  suggest. 

Sundry  facts  made  Mr.  Kasson  alert  and  prompt  to  real 
ize  the  importance  of  the  discontent  of  the  Germans  over  the 
Two  Year  Amendment.  His  New  England  up-bringing  and 
affiliations  had  given  him  anti-slavery  predelictions.  His  res- 
idence in  St.  Louis  had  given  him  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  energy  and  rigor  of  the  German  character.  The  Ger- 
mans he  knew  were  among  the  most  militant  of  the  anti- 
slavery  forces ;  and  he  knew  further  that  when  aroused  to 
wrath  on  any  matter  Germans  are  wont  to  move  en  masse. 
In  his  professional  work  he  came  much  in  contact  with  the 
solid  German  character  of  eastern  Iowa,  especially  in  follow- 
ing the  Supreme  Court,  which  then  held  its  sessions  "on  cir- 
cuit." All  these  facts  coupled  with  the  information  naturally 
coming  to  him  via  conference  and  correspondence  with  local 
leaders  and  workers  and  wayfarers  regarding  the  flux  of  pop- 
ular opinion,  made  Mr.  Kasson  apprehend  very  soon  that  the 
Two  Year  Amendment  proposed  in  Massachusetts  was  a  mat- 
ter that  might  easily  throw  the  party's  forces  into  confusion 

9  See  The  Monthly  Law  Reporter  (Boston)  Vol.  12,  pp.  61-80;  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Law  Reform — Practice."  Sumner  to  Kasson,  July  12, 
1849,  see  Pierce's  Memoir  and  Letters.     Vol.  III.,  p.  43. 
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and  result  in  their  rout  and  dislodgement  from  the  places  of 
authority. 

When  precisely  the  members  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  began  to  regard  the  constitutional  amendment 
in  Massachusetts  as  a  matter  of  immediate  practical  import- 
ance, or  who  first  realized  that  the  Germans  along  the  river 
were  in  a  threatening  mood  and  suggested  some  definite  action 
to  counteract  and  lessen  their  indignation,  we  probably  cannot 
now  discover.  But  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
in  the  forepart  of  April  some  one  urged  that  the  Committee, 
as  such,  proclaim  its  opposition  to  the  principle  and  policy  of 
the  proposed  Amendment.  Whether  or  no  the  action  taken 
was  the  result  of  spontaneous  suggestion  from  within  the 
committee  or  within  the  party's  ranks  in  Iowa,  or  whether 
from  German  leaders  or  from  native  Republicans ;  whether  or 
not  it  was  prompted  by  such  action  taken  by  the  State  Central 
Committee  of  the  Republican  party  of  Wisconsin  (March  24), 
we  probably  cannot  now  determine.  But  certain  it  is  that 
either  late  in  March  or  early  in  April  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Committee  by  formal  action  express  its  disapproval  of  the 
Two  Year  Amendment,  denounce  its  principle  and  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  to  defeat 
the  proposed  change  in  their  constitution.  On  the  18th  of 
April  there  was  given  out  for  publication  at  Des  Moines  a 
series  of  Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  together  with  an  Address  or  Appeal  *'To  the 
Republicans  of  Massachusetts,"  signed  by  Mr.  John  A.  Kas- 
son  as  Chairman.  Both  were  printed  at  length  in  The  Iowa 
Weekly  Citizen  of  April  20. 

Although  the  resolutions  were  dated  at  Des  Moines  we 
may  doubt  whether  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  actually  took 
place  in  Des  Moines.  The  Supreme  Court  was  in  session  at 
Davenport,  beginning  April  4.  On  April  20  Senator  Rusch 
writes  Mr.  S.  J.  Kirkwood  from  Davenport  an  extended  letter 
dealing  with  political  matters  which  he  hardly  would  have 
done  had  he  been  in  Des  Moines  on  the  18th,  as  he  could 
have  conferred  in  person  with  Mr.  Kirkwood  on  his  return  to 
Davenport.    A  letter  of  Mr.  Kasson's  to  Mr.  Kirkwood  dated 
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at  Des  Moines,  May  1,  says  that  he,  Mr.  Kasson,  has  just 
returned  "from  the  Northern  District."  The  private  corre- 
spondence of  the  leaders  seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  the 
suggestion  for  a  pubHc  pronouncement  against  the  Two  Year 
Amendment  was  probably  canvassed  first  by  correspondence, 
a  rough  draft  or  outline  of  the  substance  of  their  sentiments 
assented  to  in  part  perhaps  by  means  of  personal  conference 
and  in  part  by  correspondence  or  expression  of  confidence  au- 
thorizing the  chairman  to  formulate  their  common  sentiment. 
There  are  substantial  reasons  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Kasson 
was  the  dominant  personality  in  the  proceeding,  and  probably 
was  the  committee  de  facto,  the  other  members  readily  con- 
curring in  his  suggestions.^^  Mr.  Kasson's  address  and 
the  resolutions  are  given  at  length. 

To  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  Union : 

The    subjoined    resolutions    have    been    unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  of 
Iowa.     In  connection  with  this  action,  we  disclaim  alike 
the  right  and  the  disposition  to  interfere  with  a  purely 
local  question  of  Massachusetts  politics.    With  the  interior 
legislation  and  policy  of  another  sovereign  state  we  have 
nothing  to  do.    That  policy,  in  its  relation  to  exterior  in- 
terests which  it  affects,  is  a  text  for  the  comment  of  the 
country,  and  especially  of  the  republicans  elsewhere,  who 
are  sought  to  be  charged  with  this  responsibility.     Massa- 
chusetts was  one  of  the  first,  as  well  as  firmest  Republican 
states  in  the  Union.    Her  example,  while  it  does  not  con- 
trol, may  seriously  retard,  the  progress  of  the  essential 
principles  of  the  Republican  party  throughout  the  country. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  most  serious  regret  that  the  Re- 
publicans of  Iowa  have  learned  of  the  legislative  action 
of  Massachusetts,  which,  in  their  opinion,  contravenes  the 
elemental  principles  upon  which  the  party  was  established, 
and  is  now  organized ;  upon  which  they  have  hitherto  won 
the  support  of  the  country;  and  by  the  power  of  which 
they  are  now  looking  to  the  reform  of  the  national  admin- 
istration, 
i*^  The  following  extracts  from  private  letters  of  two  of  the  promi- 
nent  leaders   of  the   Republican   party   in    Iowa   in    1859   to   Mr.    S.   J. 
Kirkwood    may    enhance    the    presumption    suggested    above :      "Some 
say  that  a  Mr.  Kasson  is  the  Governor  de  facto"  W.  W.  Hamilton,  to 
K.,  Dubuque,  April   12,   1859;   "*     *     Kasson  is  the  committee.     *    *" 
John  Teesdale  to  K.,  Des  Moines,  July,  1859, 


The  principles  rest  upon  the  declaration  of  National 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  established  to  perpet- 
uate its  theories.  There  is  no  doctrine  of  Republicanism 
which  is  not  derived  from  a  fair  and  just  construction  of 
the  National  Constitution.  So  far  as  its  doctrines  are  sup- 
ported by  that  instrument  they  are  national.  Any  attempt 
to  thwart  the  legitimate  purpose  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions becomes  local,  sectional,  disorganizing. 

Congress,  to  give  effect  to  the  constitutional  provision 
representing  naturalization,  has  prescribed  the  time  in 
which,  and  the  mode  by  which,  foreign-born  inhabitants 
may  become  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens.  When  thus  naturalized  it  seems  to  us 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  to 
establish  by  State  legislation  an  invidious  distinction  be- 
tween lawful  citizens  based  upon  the  accident  of  birth- 
place. This  discrimination  once  affirmed,  we  do  not  see 
where  the  limit  to  its  application  will  be  necessarily  fixed. 
You  may  discriminate  between  the  different  nationalities, 
principalities  and  even  municipalities,  from  which  the  nat- 
uralized citizen  may  have  come.  Indeed,  you  may  extend 
such  state  legislation,  quite  as  legitimately  upon  principle, 
to  a  discrimination  between  citizens  who  have  settled 
among  you  from  different  states  of  our  Union.  It  opens 
a  field  for  the  most  dangerous  innovations  upon  the  con- 
stitutional rights.  It  is  kindred,  in  spirit,  to  the  legislation 
formerly  attempted  in  one  or  two  states,  discriminating  in 
taxation  between  the  manufactures  of  Northern  and 
Southern  States,  and  in  one  instance  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  right  to  protection  in  South  Carolina  of  a  citizen 
of  Massachusetts.  Every  discrimination  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  common  constitutional  right  or  privilege  is,  in  our 
opinion,  fraught  with  peril  to  popular  peace  and  harmony. 

This  committee,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  national 
Republicanism,  enter  their  deliberate  protest  against  the 
incorporation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  such  exclusive 
principle  of  legislation  into  the  creed  of  the  Republican 
party.  In  behalf  of  that  party  in  this  state,  they  most 
emphatically  reject  it.  And  they  invoke  of  that  portion  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  who  have  hitherto  so  gal- 
lantly upheld  the  national  Republican  Standard  in  that 
State,  to  condemn  this  proposition  at  the  polls,  and  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  our  national  platform. 

John  A.  Kasson, 
Ch'm'n  of  the  Rep.  State  Cen.  Com. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  passed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  that 
State,  by  which  foreign-born  citizens  are  deprived  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  for  two  years  after  their  naturaHzation ; 
and 

Whereas,  This  amendment  will  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  on  the  9th  of  May,  1859, 
for  approval  or  disapproval, 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Republican  Central 
Committee  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 

L  That  the  above  named  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party  as  affirmed  in  the  national  Repub- 
lican platform  adopted  at  Philadelphia  in  1856,  and  should 
therefore  meet  with  the  earnest  rebuke  of  the  Republican 
party  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  this  act  as  making  an 
unjust  and  offensive  discrimination  between  citizens  on 
account  of  their  birthplace,  and  showing  therefore  a  ten- 
dency to  undermine  the  foundation  on  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  based,  which  carefully  preserves  a  strict 
acknowledgment  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  citizens  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
nationality;  in  the  condemnation  of  all  proscription  in 
legislation. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Republican  party  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  cannot  and  will  never  approve  of  an  act,  by  vv^hich 
our  naturalized  citizens  are  deprived  of  a  part  of  their 
rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  and  existing  laws. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  request  our  Repub- 
lican brethren  in  Massachusetts  to  reject  by  their  vote  a 
proposition  which  would  be  a  stain  upon  the  fair  fame  of 
a  State  which  has  heretofore  been  foremost  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  free  principles,  and  equal  rights  to  all  men. 

John  A.  Kasson, 
H.  M.  HoxiE, 
N.  J.  RuscH, 
D.  N.  CooivEY, 
G.  H.  Gerome, 
R.  L.  B.  Clarke, 
Thomas  SeelEy, 
Rep.  State  Cen.  Com. 
Des  Moines,  April  18,  1859. 
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Mr.  Kasson's  Address  and  the  Resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee speak  for  themselves ;  but  several  points  may  profitably 
be  referred  to  briefly.  The  resolutions  are  couched  in  terms 
that  certainly  excel  in  Teutonic  frankness ;  they  are  direct  and 
blunt,  without  qualification  and  without  saving  clauses.  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  partisan  chiefs  of  the  people  of  Iowa  formally 
and  plumply  criticising  the  official  action  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  caution  in  comment  or  con- 
sideration that  there  may  be  some  sort  of  justification  for 
such  a  restriction  as  was  proposed  in  Massachusetts — the  act 
in  question  is  pronounced  "a  violation  of  the  principles"  of 
the  Republican  party;  it  is  ''unjust  and  offensive"  and  its  rati- 
fication would  be  "a  stain  upon  the  fair  fame"  of  the  Old 
Bay  State. 

Mr.  Kasson  in  the  initial  paragraph  of  his  Address  asserts 
that  matters  of  local  concern  or  policy  are  not  appropriate 
subjects  of  animadversion  from  citizens  of  sister  states.  But 
when  an  act,  he  contends,  has  exterior  effects  criticism  may 
properly  ensue  and  protest  may  become  a  patriotic  duty.  The 
argument,  or  rather  the  assumption  thereof,  is  subject  to 
question.  Some  of  our  states  deny  the  franchise  to  women. 
Other  states  permit  women  to  vote.  The  citizens  of  neither 
state  possess  either  a  legal  or  a  moral  right  to  condemn  the 
course  of  the  other  in  respect  of  the  matter  in  controversy, 
however  distasteful  or  obnoxious  the  policy  of  the  neighbor 
state  may  be.  Mr.  Kasson  stood  on  firmer  ground  when  he 
asserted  the  great  influence  of  the  example  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  unfortunate  effect  of  her  action  upon  the  chances  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  coming  elections.  His  contention 
that  the  act  contravened — in  so  far  as  Republican  votes  were 
mainly  accredited  with  its  passage — the  solemn  pledge  made 
at  the  national  convention  at  Philadelphia  was  also  well 
founded.  But  his  insistence  that  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  federal  constitution  limited  state  action  or  enjoined 
specific  compliance  therewith  from  the  state  in  its  local  leg- 
islation in  the  sense  that  a  state  could  not  enact  local  ordi- 
nances establishing  conditions  unlike  those  prescribed  in  Fed- 
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eral  law  was  contradicted  by  sundry  judicial  rulings  of  our 
Supreme  Court  prior  to  and  since  1859  holding  that  the  na- 
tional constitution  determines  national  status  and  interstate 
relations  and  not  state  or  local  status.  States  may  and  do 
freely  enact  laws  affecting  local  priviliges,  determining  politi- 
cal status,  now  more  liberal  and  lenient,  now  more  stringent 
and  severe,  as  policy  or  prejudice  may  prompt.  Further,  the 
protagonists  of  slavery,  particularly  the  advocates  or  defend- 
ers of  the  obnoxious  Fugitive  Slave  Law  would  have  had 
him  on  the  hip  upon  his  unqualified  assertion  that  the  national 
constitution  defined  and  determined  the  duty  of  the  states. 
But  he  could  not  be  countered  in  his  observation  that  there 
was  no  limit  to  discrimination  between  citizens  if  the  act  of 
Massachusetts  should  become  a  precedent.  Southern  states 
were  then  proposing,  or  had  in  sundry  ways  actually  instituted 
acts  or  practices  that  discriminated  in  gross  fashion  against 
the  citizens  and  products  of  northern  states  wherein  pro- 
nounced anti-slavery  prejudice  was  prevalent. 

The  effect  of  the  publication  of  the  resolutions  was 
marked,  instant  and  widespread.  The  public  at  large  which 
theretofore  had  taken  a  languid  and  vague  interest  in  the  Two 
Year  Amendment  suddenly  acquired  an  acute  interest  in  the 
matter.  The  resolutions  were  generally  reprinted  and  they 
evoked  considerable  comment.  The  Democratic  papers,  of 
course,  flouted  the  Republican  party  with  flings  and  jibes 
anent  their  double-dealing  and  pretense  and  their  virtue  that 
was  the  product  of  fear  of  defeat  and  not  the  issue  of  genuine 
conviction.  The  Republican  editors  were  divided.  While  all 
of  the  leading  papers — or  perhaps  the  majority  would  be  more 
accurate — reprinted  the  resolutions : — some  did  so  with  enthu- 
siastic approval  as  Mr.  John  Mahin  of  the  Daily  Journal  of 
Muscatine ; — some  did  so  without  comment,  as  Mr.  J.  B. 
Howell  of  the  Gate  City  of  Keokuk; — and  some  did  so  with 
positive  disapproval — and  many  of  the  smaller  journals  did 
not  reprint  and  did  not  mention  the  subject  at  all.  The  criti- 
cisms of  the  course  of  the  Committee  were  in  several  instances 
rather  tart. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Maynard,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Nonpareil  of 
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Council  Bluffs,  the  foremost  Republican  paper  of  western 
Iowa,  or  *'the  slope"  as  then  familiarly  called,  on  April  30 
took  the  Committee  sharply  to  task  on  two  counts :  first,  the 
committee  exceeded  its  functions,  for  the  members  were 
clothed  with  no  authority,  express  or  implied,  requiring  or 
pennitting  them  to  speak  for  the  party  or  its  membership ; 
and  second,  there  was  no  necessity  for  so  speaking  ''had  they 
been  in  rightful  possesion  of  authority.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  people  of  Iowa  to  manifest  or  entertain  such  deep 
solicitude  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  The 
Republicans  of  Iowa  or  of  the  Union  cannot,  by  any  species 
of  sophistry  be  held  acountable  for  what  the  Republicans 
of  Massachusetts  may  see  fit  to  engraft  upon  their  state  creed." 
Mr.  F.  W.  Palmer  of  the  Dubuque  Times  (May  5)  was  no 
less  critical,  condemning  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
pointed  terms.  He  makes  an  acute  argument  contending  that 
the  independence  of  the  states  as  such,  permits  them  a  range 
of  individual  discretion  in  matters  of  local  policy  upon  any 
and  all  matters  of  domestic  concern  that  insures,  or  should 
insure,  against  criticism  from  those  in  states  which  do  not 
exact  or  for  specific  reasons  do  not  approve  the  legislation 
enacted  elsewhere.  Various  other  influential  papers — the 
Herald  of  Oskaloosa,  the  Weekly  Republican  of  Montezuma, 
The  Spirit  of  the  West  of  Sigourney — took  exception  to  the 
course  of  the  State  Central  Committee,  not  in  all  cas-es  because 
they  approved  of  the  course  of  Massachusetts,  but  because 
they  considered  the  Committee's  action  wholly  ultra  vires.  It 
is  not  uninteresting  or  irrelevant  to  observe  that  the  majority 
of  the  editors  who  thus  criticized  the  State  Central  Commit^ 
tee  either  had  been  members  of  Know  Nothing  Lodges  (at 
least  were  so  charged)  or  in  active  sympathy  with  their  propa- 
ganda, or  they  lived  in  sections  of  the  state  where  nativistic 
prejudice  was  prevalent. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Committee  had  an  extensive  cir- 
culation outside  of  Iowa.  The  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune 
reprints  them  entire  on  April  29  as  an  editorial.  They  were 
reprinted  at  length  by  the  National  Bra  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  5.     Greeley's  Tribune  April    29,    gave    the    resolutions 
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equally  conspicuous  mention,  giving  all  the  names  of  the  Com- 
mittee originally  attached  thereto.  In  the  way  either  of  com- 
mentary or  of  exemplification  of  the  points  of  the  protest  and 
the  principles  therein  insisted  upon  and  inculcated,  there  im- 
mediately follows  the  resolutions  an  editorial  upon  the  notable 
speech  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  on  April  18 — the 
same  date  on  which  the  resolutions  were  given  out  at  Des 
Moines — by  Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  then  of  Milwaukee,  on  "True 
and  False  Americanism,"  which  was  an  earnest  plea  by  that 
brilliant  and  eloquent  son  of  Germania  in  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  Two  Year  Amendment: — a  speech 
which  the  Tribune  declared  was  "in  itself  a  noble  vindica- 
tion of  that  truly  American  liberality  which  invites  the  op- 
pressed and  the  exiled  of  all  nations  not  only  to  make  our 
country  their  home,  but  to  share  with  us  the  duty  and  the 
responsibility  of  directing  its  public  policy  and  shaping  its  des- 
tinies" ; — a  speech  which  the  Tribune  prints  at  length  on  an- 
other page  of  the  same  issue. 

V. 

Party  managers  of  any  prudence  seldom  take  serious  steps 
involving  popularity  without  consulting  with  either  their  lieu- 
tenants in  the  field  or  with  their  party  leaders  at  headquarters. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Mr.  Kasson  and  his  confreres  of 
the  State-  Central  Committee  promulgated  their  resolutions  of 
April  18  without  some  preliminary  conference  or  correspond- 
ence with  such  leaders  as  Senators  James  Harlan  and  James 
W.  Grimes  and  Congressmen  Samuel  R.  Curtis  and  William 
Vandever,  each  and  all  of  whom  were  particularly  interested 
in  the  result  of  such  a  pronunciamento.  Owing  to  the  de- 
struction or  disappearance  of  so  much  of  the  private  corre- 
spondence of  the  party  chiefs  in  control  of  the  field  work  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Iowa  in  1859.  I  am  unable  to  demon- 
strate the  correctness  of  this  assumption  beyond  cavil;  but 
sundry  bits  of  evidence  can  be  offered  that  tend  strongly  to 
confirm  it.  Moreover  developments  were  then  in  the  making 
that  made  each  and  all  of  the  leaders  concur  with  the  action 
of  the  State  Central  Committee. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  Messrs.  Harlan  and  Grimes 
while  in  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  at  Washington 
had  informed  Senator  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  of 
their  grave  concern  over  the  discontent  among  the  Germans  in 
Iowa  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  Two  Year  Amendment 
in  Massachusetts.  Whether  Senator  Wilson  was  so  informed 
wholly  by  conference  or  partly  by  correspondence  we  can  not 
say  definitely;  for  both  Senators  Harlan  and  Grimes  returned 
to  their  homes  in  Iowa  in  the  forepart  of  April.  Senator 
Grimes  had  no  sooner  reached  Burlington  than  he  realized 
that  the  Germans  were  up  in  arms  and  threatening  v/ar.  His 
long  and  strenuous  experience  in  politics  made  him  instantly 
appreciate  the  exigency  confronting  the  party  if  the  Germans 
were  not  "kept  in  line"  and  this  could  not  be  realized  unless 
the  responsible  leaders  acted  with  celerity,  certainty  and  con- 
clusiveness, for  the  Germans  were  in  no  humor  to  take  any 
half-way  measures  that  would  prove  neither  flesh,  fish,  nor 
fowl.  With  Senator  Grimes  to  see  an  exigency  was  to  act 
instantly. 

The  Republican  leaders  were  already  beginning  to  canvass 
the  conditions  of  the  approaching  gubernatorial  campaign,  and 
they  were  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  were  concerting 
plans  to  make  a  tremendous  effort  to  recapture  the  state  from 
the  Republican  party.  Two  important  considerations  were 
constantly  in  mind,  namely,  the  governorship  and  the  na- 
tional Senatorship ; — the  members  of  the  Legislature  selected 
that  year  would  select  Senator  Harlan's  successor.  Senator 
Harlan  consequently  was  personally  very  much  interested  in 
the  party  formations  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  He  wrote 
Senator  Grimes  respecting  prospects  and  plans.  Replying  at 
length  Senator  Grimes,  after  discussing  the  probable  Demo- 
cratic nominee  declared  his  confidence  that  the  party  would 
win  in  the  election  ''unless  our  people  do  some  infernally  fool- 
ish thing  at  the  Des  Moines  convention,"  and  then  he  adds : 

"You  must  see  to  it  that  a  resolution  is  proposed  condemn- 
ing and  repudiating  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
in  attempting  to  extend  the  period  of  probation  for  voters 
after  naturalization  two  years.     We  can  do  nothing  in  Iowa 
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without  the  RepubHcan  Germans ;  and  they  will  require  the 
passage  of  such  a  resolution  and  justly  too,  I  think.  We 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  declare  for  a  good  registry  law  and 
an  honest  enforcement  of  it." 

The  date  of  the  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  is  taken 
was  April  14,  four  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  State  Central  Committee  were  given  out  at  Des 
Moines.  The  sentiments  expressed  were  in  harmony  with 
those  resolutions  and  they  propose  a  similar  public  expression, 
although  Senator  Grimes's  suggestion  related  manifestly  to 
the  formulation  of  a  plank  in  the  forthcoming  platform  to 
be  adopted  at  the  state  convention  called  to  meet  June  22. 
Each  of  the  Senators  and  each  of  the  Congressmen  probably 
learned  directly  or  indirectly  from  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  the  proposal  to  formulate  and  publish  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  18th  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  party 
chiefs  of  the  character  and  influence  of  Senators  Harlan  and 
Grimes  were  not  consulted  prior  to  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee. If  not  consulted,  Mr.  Kasson  and  his  confreres  clearly 
apprehended  their  sentiments  and  acted  in  harmony  with  them 
as  events  almost  immediately  demonstrated. 

VI. 

Sometime  in  April — in  the  middle  or  latter  weeks — the 
Germans  along  the  Mississippi  became  so  indignant  and 
alarmed  at  the  possibilities  of  menace  to  their  political  status 
threatened  in  the  proceedings  in  Alassachusetts  that  they  con- 
cluded that  some  sort  of  defensive  action  was  imperative ;  that 
they  should  organize,  take  no  more  for  granted,  and  charge 
with  horse,  foot  and  artillery  upon  the  head  and  front  of  the 
Republican  line  and  discover  their  real  position  upon  the  issue 
of  immediate  and  paramount  interest  to  them. 

Influential  Germans  in  the  cities  of  Dubuque,  Davenport 
and  Burlington,  as  a  result  of  correspondence  and  conference, 
decided  to  formulate  some  specific  questions  respecting  the 
principle  and  policy  of  further  restricting  the  electoral  fran- 
chise as  proposed  in  Massachusetts,  and  formally  present  them 
to  the  Republican  leaders  in  such  wise  as  to  insure  a  public 
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expression  of  their  personal  views  and  a  declaration  of  what 
course  they  would  take  upon  any  similar  legislative  proposals 
submitted  to  them  for  definite  action.  They  were  to  be  framed 
in  such  wise  as  to  permit  of  no  dodging,  no  hedging,  and  no 
equivocation  or  reservation. 

In  view  of  the  striking  results  of  their  concert  of  action 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  neither  the  German  Republican 
papers  extant,  nor  the  American  papers  give  us  any  clue  as 
to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  plan,  or  the  names  of  the  first 
proposer  or  advocates  of  the  plan,  or  any  incidents  of  the 
preliminaries  or  of  their  methods  of  procedure — and  more 
strangely  still,  so  far  as  I  can  discover  after  extensive  inquiry, 
afford  us  neither  the  text  of  their  general  letter  nor  the  pre- 
cise interrogatories  formulated.  The  latter  are  discoverable, 
in  substance  at  least,  only  in  the  responses. 

The  plan  in  general  outline  seems  to  have  been  first  an 
agreement  upon  a  common  set  of  interrogatories  to  be  incor- 
porated in  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  entire  Congressional 
delegation  from  Iowa.  This  general  letter  was  signed  by 
Messrs.  G.  Hillgaertner,  Henry  Richter,  and  John  Bittman 
of  Dubuque;  Theodore  Olshausen  and  Theodore  Guelich,  of 
Davenport;  Mr.  J.  B.  Webber  of  Burlington  and  others,  some 
forty  signers  all-told.  The  letter — at  least  the  copies  addressed 
to  Senators  Grimes  and  Harlan — was  dated  April  30.  The 
letter  frankly  stated  that  responses  to  the  interrogatories  were 
desired  for  publication.  The  one  addressed  to  Senator  Grimes 
at  Burlington  was  apparently  handed  to  him  in  person  by 
some  of  the  committee  of  Germans  signing  it.  Senator  Grimes 
allow^ed  no  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet,  for  he  answered 
April  30.  He  either  had  learned  of  the  questions  or  had  an- 
ticipated their  purport  and  was  ready,  or  he  made  his  decision 
and  replies  instantly  without  conference  with  colleagues  or 
party  managers.  His  letter  entire  as  it  appeared  in  The 
Hawkeye  of  May  3  follows : 

I  have  just  had  placed  in  my  hands  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  the  Congressional  delegation  from  Iowa,  in  which 
you  propound  to  them  the  following  inquiries,  viz. : 
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"1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Naturalization  laws  as 
they  now  stand,  and  particularly  against  all  and  every  ex- 
tension of  the  probation  time  ? 

"2.  Do  you  regard  it  a  duty  of  the  Republican  party, 
as  the  party  of  equal  rights,  to  oppose  and  war  upon  each 
and  every  discrimination  that  may  be  attempted  to  be 
made  between  the  native  born  and  adopted  citizens,  as  to 
the  right  of  suffrage?" 

**3.  Do  you  condemn  the  late  action  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  attempting  to  ex- 
clude the  adopted  citizens  for  two  years  from  the  ballot 
box,  as  unwise,  unjust,  and  uncalled  for?" 

To  each  of  these  interrogations,  I  respond  unhesitat- 
ingly in  the  affirmative. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  I  have  this  to  say :  that  while  I  admit  that  the 
regulation  sought  to  be  adopted  is  purely  of  a  local  charac- 
ter, vv^ith  which  we  of  Iowa  have  nothing  whatever  directly 
to  do,  and  while  I  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  the 
world  to  interfere  in  the  local  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state, 
or  with  the  action  of  any  party  in  that  state  upon  local 
matters,  yet  I  claim  the  right  to  approve  or  condemn  as 
my  judgment  may  dictate.     I  believe  the  action  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  to  be  based  upon  a  false  and 
dangerous  principle,  and  fraught  with  evil  to  the  whole 
country,  and  not  to  Massachusetts  alone.     Hence  I  con- 
demn it  and  deplore  it,  without  equivocation  or  reserve. 
Knowing  how  much  the  proposed  constitutional  provision 
will  offend  their  brethren  elsewhere,  the  Republicans  of 
Massachusetts  owe  it  to  their  party  that  this  Amendment 
shall  be  overwhelmingly  voted  down,  and  I  think  it  will  be. 
Germans  who  are  proverbially  blunt,  outright  and  down- 
right, could  not  complain  of  either  the  character  or  contents 
of   Senator   Grimes's   reply.     It  was   straightout  and   square- 
toed  to  a  degree  to  satisfy  the  most  captious,  critical  and  sus- 
picious.    The  brevity  of  the  letter  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  response  to  the  interrogatories  to  be  given  out  caused 
it  to  be  widely  reprinted  in  nearly  all  of  the  leading  Repub- 
lican papers.     The  major  number  made  no  comment — ^those 
that    expressed    any    opinion    commended    Senator    Grimes' 
stand  in  the  matter. 

Senator  James  Harlan  replied  from  his  home  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, May  2.    Although  the  letter  from  the  Germans  was  prob- 
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ably  not  received  by  him  until  May  1,  his  reply  was  a  docu- 
ment of  considerable  proportions,  aggregating  some  3500 
words.  It  was  an  extended  philosophical  discussion  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  sundry  important  phases  of  public  policy 
involved  in  the  matter  of  controversy,  cautious  in  statement 
and  carefully  balanced  in  the  presentation  of  the  argument. 
In  order  to  understand  the  character  of  Senator  Harlan's  let- 
ter, its  length  and  the  seriousness,  not  to  say  the  solemnity 
of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  significance  of  the  im- 
pending political  campaign  in  Iowa  to  Senator  Harlan  must 
be  thoroughly  realized  and  constantly  kept  in  mind.  The  en- 
suing election  would  decide  the  character  of  the  next  General 
Assembly ;  and  that  body  would  select  Senator  Harlan's  suc- 
cessor. While  in  no  sense  an  aggressive,  insistent  candidate 
for  re-election,  he  was  a  candidate — and  he  was  thoroughly 
alive  to  two  facts.  First,  the  Democrats  were  already  con- 
centrating their  forces  with  a  very  determined  and  confident 
purpose  of  recapturing  the  political  control  of  the  state.  Sec- 
ond, the  Republican  party  was  seriously  affected  with  internal 
dissentions  of  a  factional  and  personal  character.  Recrimin- 
ations respecting  "Maine-Lawism"  and  "Americanism"  split 
the  air.  Sharp  personal  rivalries  and  bitter  animosities  pro- 
duced by  individual  ambitions  for  political  preferment  or 
recollections  of  recent  or  former  defeats  made  the  relations  of 
many  of  the  leaders  uncongenial,  not  to  say  hostile  and  repel- 
lant.  Senator  Harlan  must  needs  discern  and  pursue  the 
golden  mean.  Militant  "temperance"  workers  and  belligerent 
"Americans"  were  numerous  in  the  Republican  party  and 
they  had  votes  as  well  as  the  sons  of  Germania.  The  length 
of  his  letter  precludes  entire  reproduction  here  but  a  generous 
summary  and  two  or  three  of  the  important  paragraphs  are 
given. 

With  characteristic  courtesy  and  consideration  Senator 
Harlan  opens  with  the  caveat  that  he  has  not  had  opportunity 
for  conference  with  his  colleagues  and  does  not  desire  "to 
compromise  the  opinions  of  any  one  else."  He  then  quotes 
the  three  questions  presented  to  him  and  cites  (apparently 
from  the  letter  of  the  Germans)  and  "heartily  endorses"  the 
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famous  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence :  ''That 
all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  governments  derive  ''their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  With  that  assertion 
for  a  premise  he  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  objects  of  govern- 
ment, to  wit,  the  definition  and  enforcement  of  rights  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  equality  of  men  under  the  law,  the  necessi- 
ty of  government  and  the  modes  of  manning  the  Government. 
Stability  is  a  prerequisite  of  efficient  government  and  an  import- 
ant condition  of  such  stability  is  the  character  of  the  electorate 
and  the  modes  of  access  thereto.  The  franchise  is  an  incident 
or  means  to  republican  government,  a  privilege  and  not  a 
fundamental  right.  He  then  considers  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  the  franchise.  Character  and  capacity,  virtue  and 
intelligence  must  be  sought  and  given  preference  in  determin- 
ing the  electorate.  All  sorts  of  limitations  were  then  in  force — 
and  all  then  generally  assented  to — affecting  race,  color,  age, 
sex,  mental  and  moral  condition  or  conduct.  All  women  were 
then  excluded,  all  men  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  were 
excluded,  all  native  and  foreign  transients  are  likewise  ex- 
cluded. All  these  persons,  although  thus  excluded  from  the 
franchise,  enjoy  equal  rights  to  protection  with  electors.  A 
liberal  national  policy  has  admitted  aliens  to  the  electorate 
when  they  comply  with  the  conditions  of  Naturalization, 
which  is  merely  an  "indirect"  means  or  method  for  insuring 
honest  and  earnest  purpose  to  dissolve  their  former  allegiance 
and  bona  fide  to  enter  into  a  new  allegiance.  If  the  alien  is 
sincere  he  may  become  an  American  citizen  with  a  complete 
quota  of  rights  and  no  discrimination  should  operate  against 
him. 

Many  emigrants  are  as  well  qualified  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  when  they  first  land  on  our 
shores — they  are  as  intelligent,  industrious,  moral  and 
trustworthy,  as  the  native  population.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  those  from  some  of  the  German  states.  In 
their  own  country  they  enjoy  the  advantages  of  common 
schools,  similar,  and  as  some  think,  superior  to  our  own, 
open  to  the  children  of  all  classes,  including  the  most 
indigent — and  of  academical  instruction  of  the  highest 
grade. — The  mass  of  people  are  well  educated;  and  they 
furnish  the  world  with  their  full  proportion  of  the  ripest 
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scholars  and  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  age.  In  the 
highest  walks  of  literature,  science  and  art,  they  have  no 
superiors.  A  people  thus  taught  emigrating  to  this  coun- 
try, and  desiring  to  become  citizens,  would  seem  to  re- 
quire but  a  short  probation  to  fit  them  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  the  corresponding  duties.  Nor  could  much 
difficulty  arise  in  their  case,  in  making  proof  of  bona  fide 
intention  to  become  citizens,  or  of  their  moral  character 
and  detachment  to  our  form  of  government.  But  is  this 
equally  true  of  the  mass  of  emigrants  from  all  countries? 
They  come  on  account  of  a  variety  of  causes  operating  in 
the  old  world,  and  their  number  and  character  fluctuate. 
At  one  time  the  number  is  one  hundred  thousand  per 
annum;  at  another,  in  consequence  of  a  famine  in  Ire- 
land, and  other  causes  in  the  states  of  Europe,  it  is  a  half 
million,  including  mendicants,  vagabonds  and  criminals, 
in  whose  hands  no  free  government  could  be  safely  in- 
trusted. *  *  *  \Ye  may  reasonably  expect  these  fluc- 
tuating causes  to  operate  more  powerfully  in  the  future. 
The  improved  condition  of  navigation,  the  vast  increase 
of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  world,  and  our  changed 
relations  with  the  hordes  of  Asia,  where  a  district  of 
country  as  large  as  Iowa  sustain  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions 
of  human  beings,  may  cast  on  our  shores  at  any  time  a 
new  and  crude  population  of  millions ;  sufficient,  if  admit- 
ted to  immediate  citizenship,  to  inundate  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  and  to  overwhelm  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
states.  This  must  be  provided  for  in  our  naturalization 
laws.  But  it  is  as  difficult  to  frame  laws  on  this  subject 
discriminating  between  the  worthy  and  unworthy  of  for- 
eign birth,  as  it  is  between  natives  of  this  country.  And 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  Christian  nation  will 
exclude  emigrants  from  citizenship  merely  on  account  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  born — exclude  the  Irish- 
man and  admit  the  Englishman — exclude  the  Frenchman 
and  admit  the  German;  or  that  the  individual  states  will 
attempt  persistently  to  exclude  from  settlement  in  the 
country,  emigrants  from  particular  states,  as  California  is 
understood  to  have  done  in  relation  to  those  from  China. 
It  would  better  accord  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  a 
great  and  just  nation,  to  furnish  an  asylum  for  the  op- 
pressed ''of  every  land,  kindred,  tongue  and  people,"  to 
grant  them  the  protection  of  our  laws,  and  the  benefits 
of  our  free  institutions,  and  to  admit  them  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship  as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  their  perma- 
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nent  safety,  and  our  own,  as  the  custodians  of  free  gov- 
ernment, bequeathed  to  us  and  the  world  by  our  fathers. 
The  rule  should  be  general;  but  the  length  of  the  proba- 
tionary residence  must  ever  remain  at  open  question  to 
be  controlled  by  the  judgment  of  the  nation,  under  all  the 
circumstances  as  they  may  arise.  But  after  their  admis- 
sion as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  its  laws,  it  is 
unjust  and  offensive  for  a  State  of  the  Union  to  discrim- 
inate against  them  by  its  local  laws. 

When  the  foreign  emigrant  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  naturalization  laws,  and  becomes  a  citizen  of 
this  great  Republic,  he  assumes  all  the  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  the  relation,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  correspond- 
ing immunities  and  franchises ;  and  it  is  an  indignity  to  him 
and  to  the  Republic  to  impose  peculiar  burthens  or  disa- 
bilities. He  is  then  as  much  a  citizen  under  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  as  if  ''born  in  the  realm."  And  if  such 
discrimination  against  him  were  attempted  by  a  foreign 
government  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  nation 
to  be  avenged  at  every  hazard  and  at  every  cost.  That  a 
state  of  the  Confederacy  has  power  under  the  constitution 
to  treat  its  own  citizens  or  citizens  of  other  states,  resid- 
ing within  the  jurisdiction,  unjustly  cannot  be  denied 
while  fifteen  of  these  states  hold  in  absolute  slavery  one- 
half  of  their  people,  who  are  bought  and  sold  like  cattle 
in  the  market.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  approve  all  that 
we  have  no  power  to  redress. 

It  is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party  and 
of  the  nation,  to  encourage  the  emigration  and  settlement 
among  us  of  the  industrious  and  intelligent  and  moral 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  to  facilitate  their  nat- 
uralization and  admission  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
franchises  of  freemen.  A  conclusive  reason  for  this  is 
furnished  by  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs. 

Senator  Harlan  then  sets  forth  what  he  pronounced  a  new 
danger.  A  new  or  pro-slavery  party  had  taken  complete  pos- 
session of  the  old  Democratic  party :  a  party  which  maintained 
that  slavery  is  desirable  and  was  decreed  by  Divine  ordinance 
and  was  beneficial  to  the  slaves :  and  that  consequently  slavery 
should  be  extended.  With  this  purpose  in  view  they  repealed 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854  and  in  countless  ways  had 
openly  and  insidiously  extended  their  power  and  principles. 
"To  counteract  these  influences  and  to  bring  the  government 
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back  to  the  principles  that  controlled  under  the  administration 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Jackson,  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  organized."  He  then  recites  the  rapid  rise 
and  the  widespread  triumphs  of  the  Republican  party,  begin- 
ning with  its  first  great  victory  in  1854  with  the  election  of 
Jas.  W.  Grimes,  Governor  of  Iowa,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  : 

*  *  *  And  if  true  to  the  principles  which  called 
it  into  existence,  it  will  elect  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  1860,  and  control  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  local  governments  of  a  majority  of  the 
states. 

For  past  triumphs  the  party  has  been  greatly  indebted 
to  the  well-directed  efforts  of  many  thousands  of  our 
adopted  citizens  and  especially  to  those  from  the  states  of 
Germany.  The  German  Republicans  have  been  and  must 
continue  to  be  an  effective  element  in  its  organization. 
We  should  regard  their  wishes  and  they  should  regard 
ours ;  we  should  ascertain  on  what  platform  we  can  all 
stand  as  brothers,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  fight  the 
common  enemy.  Heretofore  we  have  had  harmony  in 
our  ranks,  neither  natives  nor  adopted  citizens  have  de- 
manded anything  outside  of  the  national  platform.  We 
ought  not  now  to  change  the  issues,  and  attempt  at  the 
very  moment  of  victory  to  reorganize  our  grand  army 
of  patriots  of  native  and  foreign  birth.  Why  run  the 
risk  of  decimating  its  battalions  and  weakening  the  at- 
tacking column  by  an  attempt  to  modify  the  naturalization 
laws — by  attempting  to  make  the  time  of  probation  either 
longer  or  shorter?  They  have  remained  unchanged  in 
this  respect  for  more  than  fifty  years ;  why  not  let  them 
rest?  They  may  be  imperfect  it  is  true — for  what  that  is 
merely  human  is  not  imperfect?  But  as  a  Republican, 
their  faithful  execution  is  all  that  I  am  disposed  to  de- 
mand. And  in  this  native,  as  well  as  naturalized  citizens 
have  a  common  interest. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  compelled,  as  a  Republican,  to 
say  in  reply  to  your  first  interrogatory,  that  I  am  not  an 
advocate  for  any  material  change  in  the  naturalization 
laws ;  to  the  second  I  do  not  approve  any  discrimination 
whatever  against  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens ;  to  the 
third,  that  I  would  not,  if  I  were  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts advocate  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
her  constitution.  Your  obedient  servant, 

_       __        JAMES  HARLAN. 


Sundry  phases  of  Senator  Harlan's  response  to  his  Ger- 
man constituents  are  worth  noting. 

First,  the  length  of  his  discusion,  the  very  care  and  minute 
consideration  he  gave  to  moot  points,  extended  his  line  and 
increased  the  opportunities  for  hostile  criticism.  The  philos- 
opher's qualifications  and  the  statesman's  caution  seem  to  be 
a  compound  of  ''ifs"  and  ''ands"  and  ''buts"  to  the  bellicose 
radical  and  sharpshooting  opponents ;  and  we  shall  see  that 
his  critics  v/ere  not  slow  to  turn  their  batteries  upon  him, 
whereas  Senator  Grimes's  brief  letter  almost  wholly  escaped 
their  raking  fusillades. 

Second,  he  did  not  dull  the  edge  of  criticism,  as  he  might 
easily  have  done  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  argument,  by 
incorporating  some  such  suggestion  as  Senator  Rusch  pro- 
posed in  Greeley's  Tribune  and  Senator  Grimes  urged  upon 
him  in  his  letter  already  cited,  to  wit,  the  inclusion  of  the 
probation  period  after  declaration  of  intention  within  the  pe- 
riod of  naturalization,  and  the  enactment  of  a  Registry  Law. 

Third,  the  argument  at  no  place  denies,  as  did  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  State  Central  Committee,  the  legal  competency  of 
Massachusetts  to  discriminate  against  the  foreign-born  in  ad- 
missions to  the  franchise.  This  power  he  concedes  in  a  strik- 
ing fashion  when  he  admitted  that  fifteen  states  had  the  right 
under  the  constitution  to  "hold  in  slavery  one-half  of  their 
people."  With  masterful  strategy  he  then  turns  about  and 
points  out  that  the  major  purpose  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  was  opposition  to  the  extension  and  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  makes  firm  adherence  to  the  Republican 
party,  as  the  party  of  freedom,  the  highest  prudence,  for 
Germans,  despite  the  errors  in  judgment  in  legislation,  of  this 
or  that  Commonwealth. 

Fourth,  the  argument  seems  to  be  addressed  as  much  to 
the  native-born  as  to  the  foreign-born.  The  art  of  his  pre- 
sentation is  subtle  and  adroit.  He  enlarges  upon  the  indus- 
triousness  and  intelligence  of  the  Germans,  their  high  average 
education,  even  suggesting,  almost  conceding  that  their  great 
schools  excel  our  own — a  concession  very  appropriate  at  that 
time.     All  this  favorable  mention  was  doubtless  designed  to 
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mollify  the  "Americans"  and  Abolitionists  and  ''Temperance" 
propagandists  and  allay  their  antipathies. 

Fifth,  Senator  Harlan's  chief  objective  and  his  strategy 
in  the  composition  of  his  elaborate  paper  are  obvious.  Slavery 
was  the  central  fact  in  public  discussion;  and  its  repression 
or  restriction  the  causa  causans  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  enhancement  of  the  party's  strength 
with  a  view  to  the  approaching  presidential  campaign  should 
consequently  be  the  paramount  consideration  in  party  policy 
in  the  interim.  The  Germans  were  one  of  the  most  powerful 
corps  in  the  anti-slavery  forces.  The  Republicans  should  not 
do  anything  that  would  alienate  their  lively  interest  and  good 
will.  Adverse  discriminations  against  the  foreign-born  would 
be  stupid  and  suicidal  for  their  mutiny  or  secession  would 
make  victory  for  the  party  impossible  in  the  great  quadren- 
nial contest  of  1860  which  would  probably  determine  the  future 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Harlan's  letter  was  designed  of  course  as  a  "cam- 
paign document."  It  did  not  appear  in  the  Hawkeye  until 
May  11  and  in  Der  Demokrat  until  May  13.  Owing  to  its 
length  comparatively  few  of  the  Republican  papers  reprinted 
it  entire.  The  last  paragraph  merely  was  the  one  chiefly 
taken.  The  Daily  Express  and  Herald  of  Dubuque  twitted 
the  Times  about  not  reprinting  it  and  with  partisan  charity 
charged  its  editor  with  disapproval  and  dread  of  its  contents 
and  argument.  The  Times  in  consequence  of  the  caustic  com- 
ments of  its  contemporary  concluded  to  reproduce  the  letter 
without  abbreviation.  Senator  Harlan  himself  had  his  letter 
reprinted  in  a  broadside,  in  a  four  page  folder,  on  white 
glazed  paper  for  general  distribution  among  the  electors  of 
the  state. 

VII. 

Meantime  the  people  of  Massachusetts  at  the  special  elec- 
tion on  May  9  had  adopted  the  proposed  Two  Year  Amend- 
ment by  a  considerable  majority.  Mr.  Palmer  of  the  Dubuque 
Times,  who  had  been  a  critic  of  the  course  of  the  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  in  respect  of  the  matter,  promptly  accredited 
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(May  19)   the  passage  of  the  Amendment  to  the  ill-advised 
"interference  of  other  states." 

The  Two  Year  Amendment  was  now  no  longer  a  possibil- 
ity, or  a  debatable  probability.  It  was  a  substantial,  incon- 
testable fact.  Republicans,  whether  they  approved  or  disap- 
proved had  to  shoulder  the  matter  or  repudiate  it,  for  their 
party  was  in  control  in  Massachusetts  and  was  therefore  re- 
sponsible. The  criticisms  of  Senator  Harlan's  letter  and 
Democratic  rejoinders  produced  by  the  decision  in  Massa- 
chusetts we  shall  consider  in  a  later  section. 

In  the  interim  the  Germans  had  received  no  response  from 
Messrs.  S.  R.  Curtis  and  Wm.  Vandever,  Congressmen  re- 
spectively of  the  First  or  Southern  District  and  of  the  Second 
or  Northern  District  of  Iowa.  Their  delay  in  replying  may 
have  been  due  to  delays  in  the  mails,  or  to  illness  as  stated 
by  Col.  Curtis,  or  to  political  prudence  that  suggested  post- 
ponement of  an  answer  until  after  May  9th  when  the  Two 
Year  Amendment  might  prove  to  be  an  exploded  issue  and 
negligible.  If  they  entertained  any  such  hope  they  were  dis- 
sipated when  the  press  dispatches  informed  the  public  that 
the  Amendment  had  carried.  Answers  and  explicit  answers, 
were  compulsory  and  forthcoming. 

Colonel  Curtis's  reply  was  dated  at  Keokuk,  May  13.  His 
responses  to  the  three  questions  put  to  him  were  more  pro- 
nounced in  some  respects  that  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Grimes 
and  Harlan.  He  was  not  only  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
Two  Year  Amendment ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  rigorous  ex- 
actions of  the  national  statute  as  it  then  stood,  affecting  the  ad- 
mission of  foreigners  to  the  franchise.  He  would  so  amend 
the  law  that  immigrants  might  "change  allegiance  when  they 
actually  change  their  domicile."  He  then  adds :  "Our  present 
naturalization  laws  institute  a  kind  of  initiation,  which  as  now 
executed  is  either  a  farce  or  a  fraud,  as  all  lawyers  well  know. 
*  *  *  I  think  they  can  and  should  be  improved  for  the 
sake  of  the  emigrants  and  good  morals."  To  add  two  years 
of  probation  to  the  five  years  prerequisite  to  naturalization  "is 
like  building  and  finishing  a  ship  and  requiring  her  to  lie  two 
years  on  the  stocks  before  she  is  permitted  to  float  in  her 
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natural  element.  But  the  matter  in  controversy  "is  entirely 
a  local  question."  He  concludes  with  characteristic  American 
optimism  by  saying  that  the  "blunder"  of  Massachusetts  will 
redound  to  the  gain  of  Iowa;  for  the  ill-advised  act  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  prevent  the  immigrants  settling  in  Massachusetts 
,and  *'in  the  end  it  may  assist  in  distributing  the  surplus  popu- 
lation of  the  East  where  they  can  find  better  homes  on  the 
prairies  of  Iowa." 

Mr.  Vandever's  reply  was  dated  at  Dubuque,  May  21. 
Compared  with  those  already  cited  his  reply  was  brief,  ex- 
plicit and  without  attempt  at  justification  of  the  Amendment. 
He  plumply  asserts  opposition  to  the  proposition  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  he  does  not  expatiate  upon  the  many  phases 
of  the  question.  He  refers  to  and  incorporates  as  a  part  of 
his  answer  a  letter  of  his  dated  September  11,  1858,  written 
in  answer  to  two  similar  questions  propounded  to  him  by  Mr. 
Hans  Reimer  Claussen  of  Davenport,  dealing  with  the  then  pro- 
posed restrictive  legislation  extending  the  probationary  period. 
Mr.  Vandever's  reply  had  one  significant  phase.  There  were 
lusty  assertions  current  in  his  District  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  a  Know  Nothing  lodge  in  the  heyday  of  that  move- 
ment. His  explicit  declaration  against  the  Two  Year  Amend- 
ment, therefore  indicated  either  a  change  of  heart,  or  a  reali- 
zation of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  held  the  balance  of  power 
in  his  District. 

VIII. 

The  adoption  of  the  Two  Year  Amendment  in  Massachu- 
setts despite  the  universal  protests  of  the  Germans,  in  face  of 
the  arguments  and  appeals  of  such  Republican  leaders  as 
Senator  Wilson  and  the  majority  of  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation of  Massachusetts  and  despite  the  pleas  and  protests 
of  such  papers  as  the  Springfield  Republican  and  the  New 
York  Tribune  convinced  the  Germans  that  there  was  a  serious 
undercurrent  of  demand  for  such  legislation.  The  Germans, 
doubtless  no  less  than  the  majority  of  the  Republican  leaders, 
had  indulged  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  sober  judgment 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  would  insure  a  rejection  of 
the   proposition.      An    analysis    of   the    returns    of   the    elec- 
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tion  of  May  9  disillusioned  them;  for  the  amendment 
carried  in  the  great  majority  of  urban  as  well  as  of  rural 
districts  and  by  relatively  substantial  majorities.  The  result 
thus  unexpected  produced  a  situation  that  aggravated  the  per- 
plexity of  the  Germans  and  enhanced  the  anxiety  of  the 
Republican  party  managers. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Olshausen  in  Der  Demokrat  was  non- 
belligerent. When  the  news  that  the  Amendment  had  carried 
in  Massachusetts  reached  him  he  closed  an  editorial  (May  12), 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  observation:  "Es  scheint  un- 
zweifelhaft,  dass  viele  Demokraten  mit  fiir  das  Amendment 
gestimmt  haben."  Two  days  later  when  the  details  of  the 
vote  were  known  he  concluded  another  editorial  with :  Die 
republikanische  Partei  der  ganzen  Union  wird,  hoffen  wir, 
thun  was  in  ihren  Kraften  steht,  diese  ehrlose  Verlaugnung 
des  republikanischen  Prinzips  von  Seiten  der  Republikaner 
eines  einzelnen  Staates  nach  Gebiihr  zu  brandmarken. 

The  Germans  of  Iowa  had  little  or  no  cause  of  complaint 
or  grounds  for  suspicions  regarding  the  sincerity  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  of  Iowa;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  downright  repudiation  of  the  Two  Year  Amendment 
than  the  chief  men  of  the  party  had  proclaimed.  This  fact 
accounts,  no  doubt,  for  the  attitude  of  Der  Demokrat.  But 
the  experience  of  the  Germans  in  Massachusetts  had  dis- 
turbed all  presumptions.  The  matter  that  occupied  the  fore- 
front of  their  thought  was— ''was  ist  in  Bezug  auf  Massa- 
chusetts zu  thun?"  Under  this  caption  Mr.  Olshausen  dis- 
cusses (May  17)  the  suggestions  offered  for  dealing  with  the 
act  of  Massachusetts;  and  particularly  the  proposition  of  the 
New  York  Ahendzeitung  that  a  Committee  of  Germans,  men- 
tioning Schurz  of  Milwaukee,  Rusch  of  Iowa,  Friederich 
Hecker  or  Gustav  Koerner  of  Illinois,  Stallo  of  Ohio,  Ann- 
ecke  of  Michigan,  Friederich  Kapp  of  New  York,  and  Adolph 
Douai  of  Boston  formulate  a  protest  against  the  Two  Year 
Amendment  and  express  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Mr.  Olshausen  presents  the  suggestion  without  preju- 
dice and  without  commitment.  We  shall  have  occasion  in  a 
later  section  to  realize  the  causes  for  this  attitude. 
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The  Republicans  indicated  their  surprise  and  confusion 
in  their  efforts  to  get  from  under  and  to  shift  the  blame  and 
avoid  the  consequences.  Mr.  Palmer  of  the  Times  of  Du- 
buque, as  we  have  seen,  very  promptly  said  that  the  Republic- 
ans had  themselves  to  blame,  for  the  Amendment  was  passed 
because  the  people  of  Massachusetts  resented  the  "interfer- 
ence" of  the  people  of  other  states.  Mr.  Howell  of  the  Gate 
City^'^  immediately  charged  (May  13)  that  the  Democrats 
''secretly  favored"  the  Amendment  and  by  means  of  the  se- 
cret ballot  "privately  voted  for  the  proposition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embarrassing  the  Republican  party."  The  most  des- 
perate explanation  was  that  offered  by  Mr.  Dunham  in  the 
Hawkey e  of  May  17.  "The  truth  is,'  he  says,  "that  three- 
fourths  of  the  Democrats  stayed  at  home  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  letting  it  pass;  and  a  large  majority  of  those  who  did 
go  to  the  polls  voted  for  it  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of  the 
measure  upon  the  Republicans."  The  Republican  papers  rang 
the  changes  on  this  charge  that  the  Democrats  of  Massachu- 
setts were  the  chief  malefactors,  the  real  marplots,  and,  what- 
ever their  plea,  were  particeps  criminis  in  securing  the  adopt- 
ion of  the  odious  act.  They  resorted  to  the  juvenile  argu- 
ment of  ''you're  another"  by  pointing  out  the  delinquencies 
of  the  Democrats  in  a  similar  direction,  referring  again  to 
the  law  of  South  Carolina  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Democrats 
in  Congress  to  enforce  such  restrictions  in  the  case  of  the 
constitution  of  Minnesota  at  the  time  of  admission. 

IX. 

Senator  Harlan's  long  letter  in  reply  to  the  questions  of 
the  German  committee  was  published  simultaneously  with  the 
press  reports  of  the  returns  of  the  election  in  Massachusetts  on 
May  9.  The  coincidence  gave  the  Democratic  press  of  Iowa 
a  fine  opportunity  for  bombardment  and  sharp-shooting  of 
which  editors  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  Much  of 
the  partisan  comment,  as  was  the  wont  of  editors  in  those 
days,  was  ruthless,  contemptuous  and  reckless,  often  descending 

11  See  Gate  City,  May  30.— Editorial  "The  Test  of  their  Sincer- 
ity"— and  June  1 — Editorial.  "Massachusetts  Republicans  and  the  Two 
Year  Amendment." 
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to  petty  puerilities,  and  now  and  then  almost  to  billingsgate. 
Frequently  when  a  good  thrust  was  given  its  effect  was  dulled 
or  utterly  lost  upon  the  cool  and  judicious  by  the  flings  and 
flouts  and  sneers  and  innuendos,  accompanying  them :  e.  g.,  an 
editorial  in  The  Sioux  City  Register  of  June  2.  The  com- 
ments of  Mr.  J.  B.  Dorr  of  the  Daily  Express  and  Herald  of 
Dubuque  on  May  13  are  worthy  of  review. 

The  length  of  Senator  Harlan's  letter  in  and  of  itself  af- 
forded more  points  of  attack  to  his  critics  than  the  succinct 
letter  of  Senator  Grimes.  Mr.  Harlan's  caution  and  his  quali- 
fications to  the  jaundiced  eyes  of  partizan  critics  cloaked  cov- 
ert and  insidious  purposes.  Thus  he  had  said  that  the  fran- 
chise must  of  necessity  be  restricted  more  or  less.  Virtue 
and  intelligence  are  not  universal  and  cannot  be  presumed  or 
obtained  directly;  and  it  is  "very  difficult  to  establish  a  stan- 
dard." But  this  consummation  may  be  "partially  attained  by 
indirection."  In  a  general  assertion  he  seems  to  say,  or  may 
be  made  to  say  that  "the  mass  of  foreigners"  are  "mendicants, 
vagrants  and  criminals."  Consequently  the  rules  of  "restric- 
tion should  be  general.'  The  practical  difficulties  are  so  great 
in  determining  the  franchise  that  "the  length  of  the  proba- 
tionary residence  must  ever  remain  an  open  question :"  for 
his  mind's  eye  foresaw  a  time  when  "our  relations  with  the 
hordes  of  Asia"  might  result  in  an  immigration  of  a  "crude 
population  of  millions,"  sufficient,  if  admitted  to  citizenship  to 
inundate  our  cities  and  overwhelm  our  institutions. 

These  generalities  of  Senator  Harlan,  Mr.  Dorr  pounces 
upon  and  arraigns  as  the  necessary  premises  for  future  legisla- 
tion adverse  to  the  foreign  born.  Such  qualifications  could 
be  naught  else  than  loop  holes  designed  for  exits  when  the 
election  and  the  stress  of  the  campaign  were  over.  If  the 
matter  in  issue  could  be  treated  as  an  "open  question"  and 
the  best  results  in  the  organization  of  the  franchise  are  to  be 
attained  by  "indirection"  Senator  Harlan  necessarily  squinted 
favorably  upon  the  peculiar  measures  of  the  Know  Nothings 
and  their  successors  and  assigns,  the  Americans.  Mr.  Dorr's 
sarcasm,  vaults  to  top  limits  when  he  deals  with  Senator  Har- 
lan's reference  to  slavery  and  his  correlation  of  German  inter- 
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est  with  the  policy  of  the  RepubHcan  party.  Senator  Harlan 
had  frankly  avowed  his  hostility  to  slavery  and  his  discussion 
seemed  to  suggest  that  he  was  not  averse  to  the  direct  aboli- 
tion of  the  iniquitous  institution.  The  logic  of  his  argument 
apparently  meant  that  he  would  go  headlong  towards  abolition 
and  then  of  course  political  and  social  equality  would  of  ne- 
cessity come  close  upon  its  heels.  Senator  Harlan's  letter 
seemed  to  imply  all  that  Democrats  in  those  days  concentrated 
in  their  epithet  of  supreme  contempt  ''Black  Republicanism." 
Abolitionism  was  just  then  agitating  the  minds  of  Democrats 
and  of  some  of  the  Republicans  of  Iowa,  especially  those  who 
had  emigrated  from  the  Southern  states ;  for  there  were  sub- 
stantial reports  current  that  plans  were  under  way  for  the 
extensive  colonization  of  some  of  the  Northwestern  counties 
of  Iowa  with  emigrant  and  refugee  Negroes  from  the  slave 
states.  The  dubious  course  of  the  Republicans  with  the  status 
of  the  foreign  born  and  the  anti-slavery  plea  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  was  but  little  short  of  pretense,  a  shrewd 
partisan  maneuver,  but  dishonest.  "They  [the  Republicans] 
endeavor  first  by  the  false  cry  of  'nigger,  nigger,'  to  enlist 
against  the  Democracy  the  free  white  sons  of  Europe  and  when 
the  Democratic  party  is  put  down  they  then  turn  round  and 
call  their  allies  'mendicants,  vagabonds  and  criminals'  as  Sen- 
ator Harlan  does.  Nor  is  this  all,  but  they  describe  them 
and  place  above  them  in  political  rights  the  greasy  runaway 
negroes  from  southern  plantations  as  Republican  Massachu- 
setts does." 

The  sentence  last  quoted  was  a  slashing  sarcasm  that  had 
done  and  was  doing  more  damage  to  the  Republicans  among 
the  Germans  than  all  other  facts  and  arguments  in  the  con- 
troversy put  together.  Karl  Heinzen  had  protested  to  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison  (March  22)  that  a  negro  might  come  into 
Massachusetts  and  after  a  year  could  exercise  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  hold  office  and  vote ;  but  a  Mazzini  or  a  von  Hum- 
boldt, men  whom  the  world  would  honor  who  should  venture 
to  come  to  Massachusetts  would  have  to  live  in  that  common- 
wealth seven  3^ears  before  either  would  be  deemed  fit  to  cast 
a  ballot  or  exercise  the  functions  of  public  office.     The  sar- 
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casm  stung  and  Democratic  editors  the  country  over  used  it 
as  a  whip-lash  in  many  an  argument. 

X. 

In  some  respects  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  telHng 
arraignment  of  the  RepubHcans  of  Iowa  and  their  attitude 
towards  the  Two  Year  Amendment  was  an  open  letter 
addressed  to  "The  Adopted  Citizens  of  the  United  States," 
dated  and  given  out  at  Burlington  on  May  20  by  a  German 
Democrat,  Mr.  Louis  Schade.  His  letter,  which  was  almost 
as  lengthy  an  epistle  as  that  of  Senator  Harlan,  was  also  man- 
ifestly designed  for  use  as  a  "campaign  document."  It  was 
extensively  reprinted  by  the  Democratic  press  of  the  state; 
and  probably  was  composed  and  put  forth  with  the  approval 
and  co-operation  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Sylvester,  editor  of  the  Iowa  State  Reporter,  the 
Democratic  paper  at  Iowa  City,  in  an  editorial  introduction 
declares  that  "its  author  is  one  of  the  best  informed  and  most 
patriotic  Germans  in  Iowa."  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  had  had  a  career  as  a  traveler  in  Central 
America  and  lecturer.  He  was  believed  to  be  a  promotor  of 
the  presidential  interests  of  Senator  Douglas.  His  partisan 
opponents  did  not  accord  him  such  favorable  comment.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  latter  he  was  a  sort  of  journalistic  soldier 
of  fortune,  going  here  and  there  in  search  of  spoils.  What 
his  occupation  was  in  Burlington  at  that  time  I  can  not  state. 
He  had  not  long  before  been  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Na- 
tional Demokrat  of  Chicago. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Schade's  letter  was  to  demonstrate 
that  Republicanism  was  in  effect  and  in  practical  procedure 
Know  Nothingism  in  disguise;  and  that  its  pronunciamentos 
and  professions  to  the  contrary  were  pretenses  put  forth  to 
delude  and  allure  the  unthinking.  The  Two  Year  Amend- 
ment in  Massachusets  merely  disclosed  the  cloven  foot;  and 
he  proposes  to  exhibit  the  true  inwardness  of  Republican  pol- 
icy as  it  affects  the  foreign-born  and  the  Germans  in  particu- 
lar. The  force  of  his  exposition  is  seriously  weakened  b) 
petty   personalities   and   cheap   ranting  but,   nevertheless,   h€ 
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shot  a  number  of  darts  and  hurled  various  bolts  that  struck 
close  to  and  full  on  weak  joints  in  the  Republican  armor. 

That  the  grand  objective  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  is  the  union  of  the  Fremont  and  Fillmore  wings  of  the 
Opposition  party  is  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Schade.  "The  Repub- 
lican party  is  the  same  in  the  North  as  the  Know  Nothing 
party  is  in  the  South.  *  *  *  *  They  would  have  been  a 
unit  had  not  some  of  the  Republican  leaders,  to  buy  the  votes 
of  the  abolitionists,  adopted  the  Negro  equality  notion."  But 
the  ''Yanke  notion"  has  become  "unprofitable."  The  Repub- 
licans have  "lost  their  fertile  field  of  political  humbug — 
bleeding  Kansas"  and  their  doctrine  of  the  non-extension  of 
slavery  has  become,  "an  abstract  question."  "To  adopt  Sew- 
ard and  Lincoln's  principle  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  war 
between  the  free  and  slave  states,  they  have  not  yet  the  cour- 
age, as  it  would  involve  the  safety  of  the  Union.  *  *  * 
In  short  they  have  nothing  to  fight  for  in  1860  but  the  Know 
Nothing  principle.'  The  returns  of  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion enforced  such  a  conclusion.  The  total  votes  cast  for 
Fremont  and  Fillmore  exceeded  those  cast  for  Buchanan, 
378,989  votes.  The  union  of  these  wings  was  manifestly  the 
grand  strategy  of  the  leaders  at  that  moment.  Horace  Greeley 
and  Francis  Blair,  Sr.,  were  already  urging  the  wisdom  of 
nominating  a  Southern  man  for  President  and  a  Northern 
man  for  Vice  President.  The  New  York  Tribune  had  but 
recently  declared  in  the  most  explicit  manner  in  a  notable 
leader  that  it  would  "heartily  and  zealously  support"  for  Pre- 
sident "one  like  John  Bell,  Edward  Bates,  or  John  Minor 
Botts."  And  who  were  the  men  named,  but  well-known 
"chiefs  of  Know-Nothingism."  Manifestly  the  874,707  Fill- 
more votes  were  worth  more  to  the  Republican  king-makers 
than  the  10-20,000  votes  of  the  foreign-born.  Hence  the  re- 
cent onslaughts  upon  the  political  rights  and  status  of  the 
foreign-born. 

Mr.  Schade  then  proceeds  to  show  that  there  was  general 
unanimity  among  the  Republican  leaders  respecting  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Two  Year  Amendment  of  Massachusetts.  Even 
Senator  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  in  his  nominal  opposition 
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to  the  Two  Year  Amendment  had  stated  that  there  could  be 
and  would  be  no  objection  if  naturalized  citizens  were  pre- 
vented from  voting  or  holding  office  for  one  year  after  natur- 
alization. Again  he  points  out  that  the  Republican  and  Ameri- 
can party  state  conventions  in  New  York  in  1858  reached  a 
common  understanding  thus  to  exact  one  year's  probation  of 
the  naturalized  citizen.  The  Republicans  of  New  Jersey  had 
similarly  declared  themselves.  Horace  Greeley  in  recent  edi- 
torials, even  while  trying  to  placate  the  Germans  and  allay 
their  indignation  over  the  Two  Year  Amendment,  had  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  probationary  period  of  at  least  three  to 
nine  months  and  "at  a  proper  time  shall  support"  such  a  pro- 
posed reform  in  the  law.  That  "proper  time"  Col.  Schade 
presumes  will  be  immediately  after  the  election  in  1860.  He 
then  pays  his  respects  to  Senator  Harlan  and  his  letter  to  the 
Germans.  His  generalities  and  qualifications,  his  references 
to  the  "mass  of  foreigners"  to  "mendicants,  vagrants  and 
criminals"  to  the  "hordes  of  Asiatics"  arouse  Mr.  Schade's 
ire,  and  in  his  opinion  pointed  clearly  to  an  inclination  and 
ultimate  purpose  to  inaugurate  an  adverse  policy  respecting 
the  foreign-born  as  soon  as  the  Republicans  can  get  possession 
of  the  government  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  Yankee  and  his  blue  laws,  his  Puritanism  and  his 
Pharisaism  then  receive  Mr.  Schade's  scorn.  There  is  much 
tawdry  fustian  in  his  narrative  but  some  vigorous  strokes  are 
delivered.  The  "Maine  law"  had  "become  one  of  the  planks 
of  the  Republican  party.  Like  everything  intolerant  and  des- 
potic it  originated  in  New  England,  where  it  is  still  enforced 
*  "^  *"  It  was  such  fanaticism  and  such  a  habitat  that 
produced  the  demand  for  the  Two  Year  Amendment.  What 
boots  it  to  have  a  party  laud  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  praise  Thomas  Jefferson  and  then  deny  to  certain  classes 
of  citizens,  simply  because  they  were  born  on  foreign  soil, 
the  rights  of  the  franchise  and  the  honors  of  public  office. 
Such  conduct  is  "to  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and 
break  it  to  the  hope."  Certificates  of  Naturalization  cease  to 
be  documents  that  crown  the  alien  with  the  dignity  of  an 
American  citizen  and  clothe  him  with  full  rights,  but  badges 
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of  disability,  dishonor  and  degradation.  For — Negroes  from 
other  states  wherein  they  never  can  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  may  enjoy  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  but  white  men  may  become  citizens,  and  yet  be  branded, 
for  no  fault  but  their  birth  place,  with  political  disfranchise- 
ment. ''The  uncouth  semi-barbarian  Negro  may  live  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  he  is  a  voter;  while  even  after  naturalization 
a  Koerner,  a  Hecker,  a  Schurz,  a  Stallo  and  other  Republican 
celebrities  of  German  descent,  must  live  there  two  years,  be- 
fore they  can  become  voters."  Whatever  the  faults  and  short- 
comings of  the  Democratic  party,  its  leaders  have  not  at- 
tacked or  threatened  the  equal  rights  and  franchise  of  the 
naturalized  citizens  since  the  party  under  Jefferson  repealed 
the  obnoxious  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  Germans  must  be- 
ware. The  Republican  leaders  will  not  care  anything  for  the 
feelings  of  Germans  if  they  can  unite  the  Southern  Know 
Nothings  and  the  Northern  Republicans  in  the  contest  in 
1860.  Further  let  not  the  German  Republicans  ''indulge  in 
the  hope  that  this  Know  Nothing  movement  is  merely  con- 
fined to  New  England  and  that  the  Republicans  of  other  states 
are  innocent  and  are  opposed  to  it.  The  Republican  party 
was  started  in  New  England — the  brains,  shoulders  and  head 
of  the  party  are  in  New  England.  What  New  England  com- 
mands the  Republicans  of  other  states  must  obey.  It  is  Sum- 
ner, Banks,  Wilson,  Hale,  Fessenden  and  Collamer,  Seward, 
King  and  Greeley,  who  lay  the  wires  of  the  Republican  party 
and  direct  its  entire  policy." 

The  Republican  newspapers  treated  Mr.  Schade's  Letter 
with  utter  scorn,  for  the  most  part  ignoring  his  argument  and 
resorting  to  savage  attacks  upon  his  character  and  conduct. 
His  own  license  in  resort  to  sneering  suggestions  was  repaid 
him  with  principal  and  interest.  None  of  his  major  points 
were  squarely  or  fairly  met.  Mr.  Olshausen  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  or  discuss  his  attack.  Its  indifference  was 
due,  doubtless  to  confidence  that  the  Republicans  of  Iowa,  at 
least,  contemplated  no  such  hostility  to  the  foreign-born  as 
Mr.  Schade  presumed.  Some  reasons  for  his  assurance  will 
soon  appear. 
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XL 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  later  events  and 
the  full  sweep  of  the  effect  of  the  Two  Year  Amendment  in 
the  determination  of  party  actions  and  campaign  maneuvers 
in  the  political  contest  of  1859  we  must  realize  some  of  the 
major  collateral  facts  in  the  situation  and  the  relations  of  some 
of  the  personal  factors  thereto — all  of  which  constituted  the 
background  against  which  Germans  saw  the  Act  of  Massa- 
chusetts standing  out  stark  and  ominous  of  evil  to  their  wel- 
fare. 

Public  interest  in  politics,  as  in  dramatic  art,  depends  upon 
situations  and  the  varying  combinations  of  forces  and  the  ad- 
justment and  contradiction  of  factors;  upon  the  focusing  of 
civic  interests  and  the  concentration  of  individual  ambitions; 
upon  the  collision  of  factional,  industrial  and  sectional  inter- 
ests and  the  character  and  clash  of  personalities.  Sundry  na- 
tional events  and  various  local  developments  tended  simulta- 
neously to  enhance  the  strength  of  the  Republicans  with  Ger- 
mans and  to  militate  against  the  Democrats.  Other  occur- 
ences increased  their  irritation  produced  by  the  Two  Year 
Amendment.  Finally  the  damage  done  the  Republicans  by 
the  Two  Year  Amendment  was  almost  balanced  by  a  note- 
worthy pronouncement  of  the  Administration  at  Washington 
involving  the  status  of  the  naturalized  citizens  abroad;  and 
the  Germans  were  sorely  perplexed  with  conflicting  feelings 
and  prejudices. 

If  we  expect  personal  ligerty  and  political  status,  there  was 
no  question  in  which  Germans  were  more  keenly  interested 
than  in  the  propaganda  for  liberal  land  laws.  From  the  early 
forties  when  the  "National  Reformers"  began  to  agitate  for 
land  limitation  and  free  farms,  Germans  had  followed  the 
progress  of  proposals  in  Congress  with  increasing  concern. 
When  the  movement  reached  its  first  culmination  about  the 
time  when  the  country  was  in  the  bitter  contest  over  the  re- 
striction of  Slavery  and  Disunion  that  concluded  in  the  Clay 
compromise,  the  Germans  began  to  perceive  that  the  most 
serious   opposition  to   free   farms   or   free  homesteads   came 
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from  the  representatives  of  the  Slave  States  and  that  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  propaganda  were  foremost  in  the  anti-slav- 
ery agitation.  As  the  Germans  were  "land  hungry,"  being 
for  the  most  part  lacklanders  in  their  Fatherland  and  as  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  them,  according  to  Friedrich  Kapp, 
settled  in  rural  rather  than  in  urban  areas,  they  followed  the 
course  of  Congressional  debates  with  ardent  interest.  Bills 
with  varying  degrees  of  liberal  provisions  had  passed  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  during  the  decade. 
The  popular  pressure  on  Congress  for  the  passage  of  such  an 
act  increased  steadily  until  the  35th  Congress,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  fair  prospect  that  the  Grow  bill  might  pass. 
It  had  been  defeated,  or  rather  side-tracked,  at  the  first  session 
in  1858  by  the  Southern  leaders.  In  the  second  session  the 
bill  was  reported  favorably  in  the  House  and  after  some  par- 
liamentary maneuvers  in  opposition  lead  by  such  Southern 
leaders  as  Keit,  Millson  and  A.  H.  Stephens,  it  was  passed 
February  1.  Mr.  Atkins  of  Tennessee  announced  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  "a  proper  homestead  bill,"  but  he  was  opposed 
to  the  pending  measure  because  its  benefits  were  accorded 
to  "unnaturalized  persons."  The  pro-slavery  leaders  of  Sen- 
ate and  House  had  always  amended  the  proposals  of  the 
anti-slavery  champions  by  confining,  the  operation  of  the  law 
to  heads  of  families  and  to  citizens,  restrictions  that  were  es- 
pecially grievous  to  Germans,  and  particularly  newly  arriving 
immigrants. 

The  passage  of  the  Homestead  bill  by  the  House  and  a  fa- 
vorable prospect  in  the  Senate  created  much  popular  expecta- 
tion. In  Germany,  we  are  told,  its  passage  through  the  House 
produced  "manifestations  of  joy."  ^^  Theodore  Olshausen, 
whose  pen  had  been  tempered  by  experience  and  close 
study  of  conditions,  was  not  so  sanguine.  On  the  day  Mr. 
Grow  secured  its  passage  he  told  the  readers  of  Der  Demo- 
krat  (Feb.  1): 

"Die  siidlichen  Sklavenziichter  wiinschen  gar  nicht,  dass 
der  freie  Nordwesten  sich  ausdehne  und  verstarke  und  hal- 

12  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  April  26,  1859 : — Editorial  entitled 
"Immigration." 
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ten  daher  alle  Massregeln  nieder,  welcher  auf  die  Erleichte- 
rung  des  Anhaus  durch  freie  Arbeiter  abzielen  soil.  Aus 
diesem  Grunde  musste  auch  das  Grow'sche  Amendment,  wel- 
ches den  Ansiedlern  zehn  Jahre  Zeit  lassen  woUte,  ehe  sie 
nothig  haben  soUten  fiir  ihr  Land  zu  bezahlen,  im  Congress 
durchfallen.  Die  offentlichen  Landereien  sollen  die  Speku- 
lanten,  den  Begiinstigten  der  Regierung  und  den  Sklaven- 
ziichtern  of  fen  stehen  und  ihnen  bequem  zuganglich  ge- 
macht  werden,  aber  nicht  des  weissen  Arbeiter.  So  will  es 
die  Aristocratie  des  Siidens  und  so  geschieht's !" 

Mr.  Olshausen  was  a  good  prophet.  The  Senators  from 
the  South  stood  relentlessly  athwart  the  path  of  the  friends 
of  the  Homestead  bill.  Senator  Wade  of  Ohio  called  up  the 
House  bill  on  February  17.  Senator  Hunter  of  Virginia  at 
once  objected.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Senate  having  the  budget  bills  in  charge  his  objection  was 
serious  in  view  of  the  few  days  remaining  for  the  session. 
Senators  Wade  and  Seward  insisted;  and  the  bill  was  de- 
feated by  a  tie  vote,  Vice  President  Breckinridge  casting  his 
vote  against  it.  The  friends  of  the  measure  had  victory  so 
nearly  within  their  grasp  that  defeat  was  particularly  exasper- 
ating. The  opposition  was  entirely  from  the  pro-slavery  lead- 
ers, and  almost  entirely  from  Southern  senators. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Germans  in  respect  of  the 
Homestead  bill  was  aggravated  by  another  defeat  of  the 
measure  on  February  25  and  again  the  contrary  interests  and 
dominant  influence  of  the  Southern  Senators  stood  forth  con- 
spicuously. Senator  Slidell's  bill  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
the  bill  carrying  with  it  a  contingent  appropriation  of  $30,- 
000,000  for  its  purchase,  was  pending  when  Senator  Doolittle 
of  Wisconsin  sought  to  secure  consideration  for  the  Home- 
stead bill  as  to  which  his  German  constituents  were  greatly 
aroused.  Senator  Slidell's  motion  to  postpone  all  special  or- 
ders and  take  up  the  Cuban  bill  carried  by  a  vote  of  35  to  24. 
Again  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Senator  Doolittle 
moved  to  take  up  the  Homestead  bill.  A  fiery  discussion  en- 
sued, in  which  most  of  the  giants  broke  lances.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  Senator  Toombs  of  Georgia  in  towering  con- 
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tempt  characterized  the  maneuvers  of  the  friends  of  the 
Homestead  bill  as  the  "paltry  tricks  of  two-penny  dema- 
gogues," and  Senator  Wade,  in  hot  retort,  shot  his  famous  bolt 
that  thenceforth :  *'The  question  will  be,  shall  we  give  niggers 
to  the  niggerless,  or  lands  to  the  landless."  On  every  ballot 
the  friends  of  the  Cuban  bill  won  by  substantial  majorities. 

That  collision  in  the  Senate  on  February  25  made  lumin- 
ous again  the  definitive  fact  in  the  situation  so  far  as  Germans 
were  vitally  concerned.  Southern  Senators  knew,  both  in- 
stinctively and  practically,  that  Slavery  and  Free  White  labor 
could  not  thrive  together.  They  knew,  too,  that  German 
immigrants  who  sought  the  soil  would  inevitably  drive  out 
slave-labor.  Germans  naturally  resented  their  contemptuous 
assertions  that  such  measures  as  the  Grow  bill,  which  was 
urged  for  their  particular  encouragement  and  benefit,  was 
legislation  for  mendicants. 

Germans  suffered  from  another  perplexity.  The  nature 
of  patriotism  and  the  objects  of  government,  as  Senator  Rusch 
of  Iowa  intimated  in  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
were  somewhat  confused  by  the  arguments  of  Messrs.  Slidell 
and  Toombs.  Grants  of  petty  parcels  of  land  to  those  who 
would  actually  go  upon  the  public  domain  and  cultivate  the 
soil  for  five  years  in  order  to  secure  title  were  denounced  as 
Agrarianism  and  vicious  Socialism;  whereas  the  self-same 
critics  of  the  Grow  bill  turned  face-about  and  demanded  the 
appropriation  of  $30,000,000  of  revenue  outright  for  the  pur- 
chase of  territory  whereon  Slaveowners  might  extend  their 
jurisdiction  and  enhance  their  welfare.  The  virtue  and  con- 
sistency of  their  argument  were  difficult  for  Germans  to  per- 
ceive. 

German  editors  denounced  the  enemies  of  the  Homestead 
law  in  no  gentle  terms.  Their  indignation  was  so  general  and 
so  pronounced  that  Republican  editors  speedily  perceived  that 
the  old-time  loyalty  of  Germans  to  the  Democratic  party  was 
being  seriously  disturbed  and  desertions  were  reported.  Re- 
publican editors  not  only  took  notice  thereof  but  took  pains 
to  dwell  upon.  Mr,  Howell  of  Keokuk  enlarged  upon  the 
interests  of  the  Germans  and  the  Homestead  law,  and  the  "irre- 
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pressible  antagonism  of  the  German  heart  to  the  principle  of 
Slavery,"  in  the  columns  of  the  Gate  City. 

With  respect  to  both  of  the  measures  before  Congress  the 
party  leaders  of  Iowa  were  decidedly  interested.  The  Repub- 
licans, Messrs.  Harlan,  Curtis  and  Vandever  earnestly  pro- 
moted the  Homestead  bill  and  opposed  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.  General  A.  C.  Dodge,  Senator  Harlan's  predecessor, 
had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  Homestead 
bills  during  his  Senatorial  career  and  insisted  on  the  utmost 
liberality  in  the  treatment  of  the  foreign-born.  He  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  favorable  to  the  purchase  of  Cuba.  ^President 
Pierce  had  appointed  him  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Spain  in 
1855  and  the  one  great  object  of  his  mission  was  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  On  March  12,  1859,  General 
Dodge  left  Madrid  to  return  to  Iowa,  his  efforts  to  secure 
Cuba  being  vain.  For  two  months  prior  to  his  departure  for 
home  the  Democratic  leaders  had  been  urging  him  as  the 
strongest  man  in  the  party  with  whom  to  recapture  Iowa  from 
the  Republican  party.  The  fates  pushed  him  forward.  The 
Germans  were  destined  to  stand  athwart  his  course  to  prevent 
his  success,  precisely  as  they  had  done  in  1854. 

XII. 

The  big  black  beast  of  partisan  discussion  in  Iowa  in 
ante  helium  days  was  abolitionism.  Democrats  hurled  their 
most  opprobrious  epithet  when  they  denounced  a  person  or  a 
party  as  a  "Black  Republican/'  The  term  carried  with  it 
more  than  contempt  and  scorn;  malevolence  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  go  with  it.  In  Iowa,  precisely  as  in  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  the  intensity  of  the  hatred  that  heated  the  epithet 
was  a  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  pioneer  population 
of  the  state. 

The  first  settlers  of  Iowa  prior  to  1860  were  predomin- 
antly people  of  Southern  origin  or  descent.  In  1850  the  na- 
tives of  the  Slave  states  outnumbered  the  New  Englanders 
five  to  one.  In  1856  in  Madison  county  there  were  nearly  a 
thousand  Southerners  and  only  fifty  "Yankees'  from  east  of 
the  Hudson.     The  same  proportions,  and  probably  a  greater 
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proportion  of  Southern  stocks,  maintained  in  the  natives  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  IlHnois  who  emigrated  to  Iowa  in  such 
enormous  numbers  betwen  1850  and  1860.  The  presence  of 
such  stocks  in  the  state  with  the  traditions  and  predilections 
of  the  South  accounts  for  the  pronounced  pro-slavery  conduct 
of  the  national  representatives  of  Iowa  in  Congress  and  the 
character  of  her  local  politics  and  legislation  prior  to  1854. 

The  South  had  no  more  staunch  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
Slaveholders  than  the  Senators  from  Iowa,  Geo.  W.  Jones 
and  A.  C.  Dodge.  There  were  but  three  Northern  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Both  Senators  from 
Iowa  voted  for  it;  and  both  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise;  and  they  stood  forth  with  pride  and  con- 
fidence in  the  storms  of  abuse  that  broke  upon  their  heads. 
And  Iowa  would  have  sustained  them  probably,  but  for  the 
defections  of  Germans  from  the  Democratic  party  in  1854. 

In  local  legislation  pro-slavery  sentiment  was  obvious.  The 
rights  of  Negroes  were  always  doubtful.  Their  rights  of  aC' 
quiring  and  transmitting  property  were  slowly  granted.  The 
testimony  of  Negroes  in  court  was  refused  or  received  with 
adverse  presumptions.  They  were  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
Access  to  schools  was  either  denied  or  so  difficult  generally 
as  to  result  in  denial. 

With  such  a  population  and  such  an  atmosphere  Aboli- 
tionism and  its  correlatives  of  industrial  and  political  and  con- 
sequent social  equality  of  Whites  and  Blacks  was  an  utter 
abomination  that  could  hardly  be  tolerated.  Democrats  in 
particular  saw  every  liberal  suggestion  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  resident  blacks  with  jaundiced  eyes  and 
whenever  they  discussed  them  dipped  their  pens  in  vitriol.  The 
Republican  party  of  Iowa,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  was  com- 
posed   largely    of    Southern    stocks.^^      Some    of    its    most 

13  The  proposal  to  strike  "white"  from  the  constitution  submitted 
to  the  people  in  1857  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  nearly 
five  to  one. 

The  sentiment  of  some  of  the  Republicans  of  Iowa  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  plank  of  a  platform  adopted  by  a  county 
convention  at  Winterset,  Madison  county,  September  18,  1857,: 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  now  and  ever  opposed  to  any  attempt  to 
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radical  anti-slavery  leaders  were  Southerners ;  e.  g.,  Mr.  Wm. 
Penn  Clark,  who  ran  as  the  Abolition  candidate  for  Governor 
in  1850.^^  But  Southerners  were  generally  very  "con- 
servative" upon  the  Slavery  question.  They  had  no  tolerance 
for  Abolitionism. 

In  the  forepart  of  March  there  appeared  in  The  Torchlight, 
a  newspaper  published  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  an  article  describing 
the  plans  and  efforts  of  one  Dr.  J.  S.  Prescott,  reported  as  a 
resident  of  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  to  promote  a  scheme  for  the 
colonization  of  Free  Blacks  and  refugees  from  slavery  in 
Northwestern  lowa^ — particularly  in  the  counties  of  Dicken- 
son, O'Brien,  Osceola  and  Cherokee  and  perhaps  additional 
counties.  The  account  gave  considerable  detail  and  indicated 
a  pretentious  project  and  extensive  activities  in  the  East  to 
effect  its  realization.  Dr.  Prescott  had  organized  and  ad- 
dressed meetings  in  the  cities  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburg  and  apparently  was  prosecuting  a  serious 
campaign  in  furtherance  of  his  scheme.  From  the  contents  of 
a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  one  might 
readily  infer  that  the  project  was  in  a  fair  way  of  successful 
execution. 

The  account  of  Dr.  Prescott's  project,  as  it  appeared 
in  The  Torchlight,  was  extensively  reprinted  in  Iowa.  The 
editors  of  the  Democratic  press  broke  forth  instantly  in 
screams  of  protest  and  denunciation.  Their  imagination 
rioted  in  frightful  anticipations.  Iowa  was  to  become  a  haven 
for  Negroes,  a  sort  of  Northern  Liberia.  They  saw  immi- 
nent Negro  Equality  or  Race  War,  or  Amalgamation — abom- 
inations not  to  be  contemplated.  The  proposal  was  as  a 
lighted  torch  to  pitch.  The  discussion  became  ugly  and  sul- 
phurous ;  and  one  of  the  bitterest  complaints  of  the  Germans 
of  Boston  and  of  Iowa  against  the  Two  Year  Amendment 
of  Massachusetts  was  given  a  lurid  illustration,  of  which  the 
Democrats  made  the  most. 

putting  the  negro  upon  an  equality  with  the  whites,  and  will  wage  un- 
ceasing war  against  it,  whether  the  attempt  be  made  in  the  common 
schools,  at  the  ballot  box,  on  the  field,  or  elsewhere. 
14  Mr.  Clark  received  only  575  votes  in  the  state. 
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The  Journal,  the  Democratic  organ  of  Keokuk — a  city  in 
which  sons  of  the  Old  South  were  numerous  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  old  regime  were  prevalent  and  powerful — re- 
printed the  account  of  Dr.  Prescott's  scheme.  The  evening 
following,  its  editor,  Captain  Appier,  met  sundry  citizens  of 
the  city  at  a  grocery  owned  by  a  German,  and  he  was  soon 
engaged  in  a  heated  controversy  with  one  of  the  Republican 
Aldermen  of  Keokuk  respecting  the  project.  As  usual  with 
the  discussions  of  such  assemblies,  personal  and  partisan  prej- 
udices and  political  philosophy  become  fused  in  a  fearful 
fashion.  In  the  course  of  the  controversy  the  Republican 
Alderman,  either  in  a  high  pitch  of  passion  or  in  far  flung 
fancy  in  exposition,  finally  clinched  his  argument  and  drove 
home  his  point,  by  declaring  that  "he  would  rather  see  Iowa 
colonized  by  Negroes  than  by  lousy  Dutch  and  Irish." 

The  alleged  preferences  of  the  Republican  Alderman  of 
Keokuk  were,  of  course,  instantly  heralded  broadcast  with 
ready  pens  and  trumpet  tongues  by  Democratic  partisans. 
They  enlarged  upon  the  remark  with  huge  delight  and  furious 
emphasis.  The  remark  to  them  illustrated  conclusively  the 
genuine  feelings  of  the  Republicans  respecting  the  foreign 
born.  Stout  denials  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  make 
such  an  assertion  were  counteracted  by  affidavits  in  confirma- 
tion. With  perfect  assurance  Democratic  editors  declared  the 
remark  thrown  out  at  Keokuk  to  be  a  true  expression  of  Re- 
publican feelings  and  views.  Mr.  Dorr's  paper,  The  Daily 
Express  and  Herald,  at  Dubuque,  thus  expresses  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  Democrats  in  the  issue  of  May  26,  in  two 
editorials  as  follows : 

IOWA  REPUBLICAN  SENTIMENT. 

That  the  sentiments  of  the  Republican  party  of  Iowa 
against  foreign-born  citizens  are  identically  the  same  as 
that  of  Republican  Massachusetts,  is  becoming  more  evi- 
dent, every  day.  Indeed,  that  prescriptive  and  hostile 
feeling  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  upon  which  the  Know 
Nothing  Republican  party  was  nourished  into  life  and 
strength. 

The  rankling  hatred  which  lurks  in  the  hearts  of  their 
leaders  toward  adopted  citizens  and  the  poor  white  labor- 
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ing  population  from  Europe,  does  manifest  itself  occa* 
sionally.  A  good  instance  of  this  has  taken  place  at  Keo- 
kuk.    *     *     * 

*  '^  *  In  other  words,  to  make  Iowa  an  asylum 
for  all  the  negroes  of  the  Union,  and  to  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  our  territory  with  this  objectionable  class  of 
population  to  the  exclusion  and  injury  of  our  own  labor- 
ing white  men.     *     *     * 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PROGRAMME- 
NEGRO  EQUALITY. 

The  Republican  wire-pullers  in  this  State  feel  the 
damning  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  Two  Years' 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and 
endeavor  to  save  themselves  by  a  resort  to  every  subter- 
fuge   

One  of  their  grand  prescriptions  was  a  dose  of  reso- 
lutions from  the  Republican  State  Convention  [Commit- 
tee], indignantly  protesting  against  the  Massachusetts 
Amendment — while  at  the  same  time  the  very  authors  of 
those  resolutions  undertook  to  establish  negro  equality  in 
the  new  Constitution,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  proposition 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  under  that  Constitu- 
tion, to  compel  naturalized  citizens  to  swear  in  their  votes 
and  produce  their  papers. 

Their  second  step  was  to  get  a  few  credulous  Ger- 
mans to  address  "interrogations"  to  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  United  States  Senators,  who  reply 
very  meekly  that  they  disapprove  of  the  Massachusetts 
Amendment — although  they  were  leaders  and  high  priests 
in  the  Know  Nothing  Councils;  *  *  *  Two  of  the 
distinguished  genetlemen,  Messrs.  Harlan  and  Vandever, 
were  initiated  in  the  dark  and  proscriptive  order  in  this 
very  city. 

But  all  these  dodges  are  ephemeral  and  mere  impulse 
to  self  preservation.  The  programme  of  the  Republican 
party  *  *  *  jg  under  the  leadership  and  dictation  of 
men  who  are  Abolitionists  heart  and  soul,  sworn  [not]  to 
pause  nor  to  cease  effort  until  they  establish  negro  equal- 
ity in  Iowa. 

^r  •^  "^  ^F  ^*  *r  T*  ^F 

And  now  comes  up  the  plan  of  colonising  the  State 
with  niggers    *     *     * 
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So  far  as  the  people  of  Northwestern  Iowa  are  con- 
cerned we  advise  them  to  make  a  law  unto  themselves, 
and  rather  than  have  their  beautiful  country  desecrated 
by  a  horde  of  negroes  from  other  States,  to  drive  them 
into  the  Missouri,  and  their  patrons  with  them. 

Now,  with  such  a  programme,  it  may  not  seem  strange 
if  to  it  be  added  at  no  distant  day  the  very  amendment 
[the  Two  Year  Amendment] ,  which  these  Know  Nothing 
Congressmen  so  ostentatiously  condemn. 

That  the  two  foregoing  editorials,  appearing  in  the  same 
issue  of  a  leading  Democratic  daily  of  Iowa  are  typical  of  many 
to  be  found  in  the  Democratic  press  of  the  state  in  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  gubernatorial  campaign  in  1859,  exemplify- 
ing the  spirit  and  substance  of  much  of  the  argument  and 
appeal  addressed  to  the  Germans,  might  be  demonstrated  by 
a  score  of  citations  and  exhibits.  From  the  first  publication  of 
the  protest  of  the  Germans  of  Boston  when  they  pointed  out 
that  Negroes  after  one  year's  residence  in  Massachusetts,  be 
they  ever  so  ignorant  and  unfit,  might  vote  and  hold  office  in 
the  Old  Bay  State,  but  educated  Germans  and  French,  Scan- 
dinavians and  Swiss  were  denied  the  franchise  for  seven 
years,  Democratic  editors  steadily  directed  their  fire  upon  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Germans  of  Iowa,  striving  to  prick  their 
pride  and  arouse  their  resentment  against  the  party  which  had 
imposed  the  gross  discrimination  upon  them  in  Massachusetts ; 
and  the  premises  of  their  argument  and  the  background 
against  which  their  flings  and  flouts  were  thrown  were  the 
Germans  dread  of  Know  Nothingism  on  one  side  and  the 
native's  intense  hatred  of  Abolition  and  Negro  equality  on  the 
other.  There  was  much  heavy  faced  type  and  italics  used  by 
Democratic  editors  when  writing  upon  electorial  privileges  of 
Negroes  in  Massachusetts  in  contrast  with  those  permitted 
the  Germans. 

One  issue  of  the  Muscatine  Democratic  Enquirer  two  weeks 
following  the  publication  of  the  editorials  at  Dubuque,  quoted 
above,  affords  us  a  striking  illustration  of  this  appeal  to  pride, 
prejudice  and  passion.  On  June  9  Mr.  Biles  printed  four 
articles  on  his  editorial  page  that  are  highly  suggestive.  One 
entitled  "Black  Man  in  Massachusetts"  begins:     *'The  Boston 
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Courier,  in  lecturing  Carl  Schurz,  the  Wisconsin  Black  Repub- 
lican, who  went  to  Boston  to  set  the  Yankee  Republicans  right 
on  political  questions,  thus  enumerates  the  privileges  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  state  of  Massachusetts" ;  and  then  are  mentioned 
their  right  to  vote,  their  right  to  put  their  children  in  the 
schools  with  white  children,  their  right  to  intermarry  with 
whites,  their  right  to  serve  on  juries.  In  another  column  is 
an  editorial  reprinted  from  the  Leavenworth  Herald  headed 
**The  Republican  Party  in  Favor  of  Negro  Suffrage,"  which 
was  a  savage  attack  upon  an  editorial  then  but  recently  printed 
in  Greeley's  Tribune  upon  the  part  taken  by  Negro  voters 
in  a  late  election  in  Kansas.  In  the  adjacent  column  was  a 
reprint  of  an  article  from  the  Anzeiger  des  Westens  of  St. 
Louis  consisting  mainly  of  a  much  quoted  article  from  the 
Hochwdchter  of  Cincinnati,  urging  that  the  German  Repub- 
licans make  a  public  and  specific  demand  upon  the  Republican 
state  conventions  of  the  several  states  for  an  explicit  disa- 
vowal of  sympathy  with,  and  repudiation  of,  the  principle  of 
the  Two  Year  Amendment  of  Massachusetts,  with  concurrent 
notice  that  refusal  so  to  repudiate  the  obnoxious  Amendment 
would  work  the  forfeiture  of  German  respect  and  good  will 
and  insure  the  active  hostility  of  the  German  Republicans. 
The  fourth  article  at  the  top  of  the  last  column  of  the  editorial 
page  was  a  reprint  of  the  portions  of  Governor  Banks's  mes- 
sage to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1858  and  1859 
referring  to  and  commending  the  principle  of  said  "Two  Year" 
Amendment. 

Such  arguments  and  appeals  were  not  without  effect.  The 
city  and  county  of  Muscatine  were  storm  centers  of  radicalism 
respecting  Know  Nothingism,  Slavery  and  the  "Temperance" 
question.  Karl  Rotteck,  a  "Forty-eighter"  who  had  had  to 
flee  from  Baden  because  of  undue  activity  in  the  Revolution, 
was  the  editor  of  the  Zeitung,  published  at  Muscatine  and  he 
had  been  denouncing  the  Massachusetts  Amendment  in  bitter 
terms  and  had  indicated  that  his  faith  in  the  Republican  party 
had  been  so  seriously  shattered  he  would  betake  himself  and 
paper  to  the  Democratic  camp. 
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XIII. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  correctly  what  the 
weather  is  hkely  to  be  within  an  ensuing  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  skies  may  be  cloudy  and  threatening  and 
within  a  short  time  the  sun  may  be  shining  in  a  vast  expanse 
of  cerulean  blue.  Per  contra  clear  skies  may  with  equal  sud- 
denness become  dark  with  ugly  clouds  and  the  earth  shake 
with  the  roar  and  shock  of  lightning  and  raging  winds.  One 
suffers  the  same  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  forcasting  or 
measuring  the  force  and  effect  of  the  winds  and  tides  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  prospects  of  political  parties  in  their  strug- 
gles for  place  and  power. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  prospects  confront- 
ing the  Republican  party  in  Iowa  in  May  were  unfavorable 
or  not.  In  national  matters  they  had  perhaps  the  preponder- 
ance of  advantage.  In  state  affairs  the  outlook  was  certainly 
not  favorable.  The  Democrats  had  been  given  a  decided  lead 
by  the  tremendous  disturbance  in  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
Germans  produced  by  the  introduction  and  passage  of  the 
Two  Year  Amendment.  The  notable  unanimity  with  which 
the  Republican  leaders  had  repudiated  and  denounced  the  act 
of  Massachusetts  had  done  much  to  quiet  the  Germans  and 
allay  their  suspicions ;  but  the  confidence  of  the  latter  had 
been  roughly  shaken.  Reckoning  all  things  the  Democrats 
had  substantial  grounds  for  the  vigor  with  which  they  as- 
sailed the  Republican  positions  in  the  forepart  of  1859.  The 
Republicans  clearly  could  not  easily  take  the  offensive;  their 
tactics  at  least  were  mainly  on  the  defensive. 

With  the  fates  thus  favorable  the  Democrats  suddenly 
had  their  ranks  thrown  into  utter  confusion ;  and  that  too,  by 
the  National  Government  itself,  controlled  by  their  own  par- 
tisans. The  cause  was  the  foreign-born  and  their  status  in 
our  policy. 

On  May  17 — the  same  day  on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
Springfield  penned  his  much  quoted  letter  to  Dr.  Theodore 
Canisius  declaring  his  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  Two 
Year   Amendment — Lewis   Cass,   President   Buchanan's    Sec- 
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retary  of  State,  penned  a  brief  note  to  a  citizen  of  Memphis, 
Mr.  Felix  LeClerc,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  a  naturaUzed 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  stating  that  the  United  Sates 
would  not  undertake  to  protect  him  from  arrest,  fine  or  im- 
prisonment by  France,  should  he  return  to  his  native  land  and 
be  seized  on  account  of  delinquent  military  service,  avoided 
by  him  by  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  LeClerc  was  given  to  the  public  about 
the  first  of  June,  or  rather  became  a  matter  of  national  inter- 
est roundabout  that  date;  and  Germans  at  once  became 
alarmed  and  took  up  arms.  Mr.  A.  V.  Hofer,  a  German  citi- 
zen of  Cincinnati,  wrote  an  earnest  letter  expressing  their 
anxiety  and  dissent  and  asking  for  a  more  explicit  avowal  of 
the  position  and  policy  of  the  Administration  in  respect  to  the 
protection  of  naturalized  citizens  abroad.  The  German  edi- 
tors and  all  the  opposition  or  anti-slavery  editors,  the  country 
over,  burst  forth  with  indignant  protests.  The  Cass-LeClerc 
policy  was  denounced  as  a  national  humiliation,  an  open  con- 
fession of  weakness,  and  a  repudiation  of  an  express  and  ob- 
vious national  obligation. 

The  Republicans,  smarting  from  the  drubbing  they  had  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  Two  Year  Amendment,  indulged  in 
an  ecstasy  of  denunciation  and  recrimination.  The  Act  of 
Massachusetts  might  have  been  a  gross  mistake,  a  huge  blun- 
der, but  it  was  merely  an  error  in  judgment,  not  a  lapse  in 
patriotism,  and  moreover  it  was  a  solitary  act  of  a  single  state 
for  which  neither  the  Nation,  nor  the  Republican  party  at 
large  could  be  held  accountible  ;and,  furthermore.  Republican 
leaders  everywhere,  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  the  coun- 
try, had  denounced  the  Two  Year  Amendment.  But  the  Cass- 
LeClerc  letter  was  no  accidental  expression;  it  was  not  the 
declaration  of  inconspicuous,  unknown  and  reckless  partisans 
controlled  by  local  passion  or  prejudice.  It  was  a  solemn  utter- 
ance, a  considered  announcement  of  deliberate  policy.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  nature  of  a  pronouncement  ex  cathedra  by  the 
High  Priest  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the  Nation's  capital. 

Public  astonishment,  we  may  well  suspect,  was  enhanced 
by  the  very  brevity  of  the  LeClerc  letter.    It  suggested  an  as- 


sumption  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Cass,  and  a  presumption  of 
previous  practice  warranting  his  plump  and  unequivocal  as- 
sertions of  national  policy.  The  public,  if  we  may  take  the 
universal  outcry  against  the  venerable  Secretary's  doctrine  as 
an  index,  very  generally  had  supposed  the  national  policy  and 
practice  directly  the  reverse.  The  Administration  was  recre- 
ant to  the  Nation's  noblest  assertions  of  international  policy 
and,  more  astonishing  still,  forgetful  of  the  most  honorable 
traditions  of  the  Democratic  party  itself.  Had  we  not  fought 
the  war  of  1812  mainly  and  expressly  upon  the  issue  of  our 
Government's  right  and  imperative  duty  to  protect  our  adopt- 
ed citzens  while  under  our  flag  upon  the  High  Seas  and  in 
foreign  ports  against  the  demands  of  their  parent  states?  Had 
not  Captain  Ingraham's  rescue  of  Martin  Koszta,  the  Hungar- 
ian refugee,  who  had  merely  declared  his  "intention"  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  had  not  the  rescue  of  this 
man  from  the  hold  of  an  Austrian  warship  in  the  Turkish  har- 
bor of  Smyrna  and  Secretary  Marcy's  ringing  letter  to  Mr. 
Hiilsemann  commending  the  dramatic  rescue  proclaimed  what 
the  United  States  held  to  be  her  paramount  right  and  her 
express  duty  respecting  the  protection  due  her  adopted  citi- 
zens when  abroad?  Yet  here  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Marcy  who  had  forgotten  the  glorious  doctrine  and  supinely 
refused  to  give  our  naturalized  citizens  the  protection  so 
strikingly  accorded  Koszta  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna. 

Such  in  outline  were  some  of  the  comments  in  criticisms 
lodged  against  Secretary  Cass's  letter  to  Felix  LeClerc.  It 
would  be  appropriate  here  to  assemble  and  analyze  some  of 
the  arguments  incorporated  in  them  because  they  constituted 
material  considerations  in  counteracting  the  discontent  of  the 
Germans  over  the  Two  Year  Amendment,  and  they  no  doubt 
checked  the  disposition  to  desert  the  party  with  which  all  lib- 
eral and  anti-slavery  Germans  had  since  1854  increasingly  af- 
filiated. I  do  not.  however,  undertake  to  exhibit  the  many  in- 
teresting and  intricate  phases  of  the  animated  discussion  that 
ensued  durinr^  June  and  July.  There  were  in  the  large  three 
classes  of  critics :  First,  the  foreign-born  and  in  particular 
the  Germans  v/ho  viewed  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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immediate  personal  interest.  Second,  the  Republicans  and 
anti-slavery  partisans,  who  viewed  the  issue  partly  from  the 
angle  of  the  patriotic  citizens'  conception  of  national  duty 
and  authority  and  partly  from  the  baseline  of  partisan  preju- 
dice and  purpose  to  heckle  and  harrass  the  party  in  power ; 
and  third,  Democratic  critics,  mainly  liberal  Democrats,  sup- 
porters of  Senator  Douglas  for  the  most  part,  who  were  in 
open  war  with  President  Buchanan's  Administration. 

The  columns  of  Der  Demokrat  do  not  contain  as  much 
editorial  denunciation  of  the  Cass-LeClerc  letter  as  we  should 
normally  expect  to  find.  Mr.  Olshausen  was  apparently  in- 
terested chiefly  in  exhibiting  proofs  that  the  Republican  lead- 
ers and  Republican  organizations  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  were 
repudiating  the  Two  Year  Amendment.  The  exhibitions  of 
Know  Nothingism  in  the  South  and  in  Connecticut  and  Ohio, 
the  plump  disavowal  of  sympathy  with  the  act  of  Massachu- 
setts by  the  Republican  state  convention  of  Ohio,  the  national 
convention  of  German  radicals  at  Cleveland  occupy  the  fore- 
front of  his  thought.  On  June  28  and  29  he  reviews  some 
of  the  interesting  diplomatic  correspondence  of  our  state  de- 
partment whence  he  concludes  that  previous  Secretaries  of 
State,  notably  Edward  Everett,  had  established  solid  prece- 
dents for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  naturalized  citizens 
abroad.  He  sarcastically  closes  one  article  with :  "1st  solche 
Weigerung  die  demokratische  Zuneigung  zu  den  Fremdge- 
borenen?"  One  cannot  but  suspect  that  Mr.  Olshausen  re- 
frained from  furious  denunciation  and  diatribe  because  he  was 
not  at  all  certain  that  Secretary  Cass  was  in  the  wrong  as  to 
his  fundamental  position. 

The  Republicans  were  not  modest,  nor  mild  in  assailing  the 
theory  of  the  Administration.  Their  editors  played  the  entire 
gamut  of  ironical  comparisons  and  allusions  in  citing  the  glo- 
rious achievements  of  the  government  in  the  past,  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Democratic  statesmen.  I  take  one  argument 
from  the  columns  of  The  Hawkeye  of  Burlington.  It  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive  as  an  illustration  of  the  common,  al- 
most universal  practice  among  Republicans  and  anti-slavery 
critics  in  ante  helium  discussion  of  considering  all  questions 
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from  the  standpoint  of  slavery,     Mr.  Dunham  thus  expressed 
himself  on  June  30: 

The  recent  letters  of  General  Cass  show  that  the  slave 
party,  through  the  general  government,  have  made  a  re- 
cent onslaught  upon  the  adopted  citizens,  affecting  their 
dearest  and  most  sacred  rights.  There  is  no  denying  that 
it  is  a  blow  intended  to  create  a  wide  and  cruel  distinction 
between  the  native  and  naturalized  citizen,  and  deprive 
the  latter  of  the  most  valuable  rights.  While  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  admits  that  we  are  bound  to  protect  Ameri- 
can citizens  born  in  this  country,  in  every  part  of  the 
world  wherever  business  or  pleasure  may  take  them,  at 
the  dictation  of  his  and  the  Democratic  party's  Southern 
masters,  he  tells  all  naturalized  citizens  that  prudence  re- 
quires them  to  stay  at  home — that  if  they  go  abroad  this 
government  will  not  interpose  to  protect  them  from  the 
conscription.  That  if  they  go  to  Europe  and  are  pressed 
into  the  army  by  European  tyrants  to  fight  their  battles 
this  government  will  abandon  them  to  their  fate. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  South  to  discourage  immigra- 
tion from  Europe,  but  to  open  the  African  slave  trade. 
The  Democratic  party  is  the  slave  of  the  South  and  proud 
to  do  its  bidding,  hence  General  Cass,  speaking  for  the 
Government,  has  informed  naturalized  citizens,  in  effect, 
that  when  they  voluntarily  sail  from  our  shores  they  must 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Here  again  we  see  that  the  objective  of  Republican  strate- 
gy was  to  prick  the  pride  of  Germans,  to  arouse  their  indigna- 
tion, and  to  create  personal  antagonism  to  the  pro-slavery 
party  by  constant  iteration  of  the  charge  that  Slavocrats  were 
instinctively  opposed  to  the  foreign-born  and  were  insidiously 
thwarting  their  welfare  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Republican  press,  however,  was  very  mild  and  gentle 
in  its  criticisms  of  the  Cass-LeClerc  doctrine  compared  with 
the  insurgent  Democratic  press.  Some  of  the  pro-Douglas 
editors  were  vehement  and  virulent  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  Administration.  The  Daily  Express  and  Herald  best 
voiced  their  sentiments  and  indicated  the  intensity  of  their 
feelings.  In  estimating  the  significance  of  the  expressions 
that  follow  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Dorr,  the 
editor,  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  Senator  Douglas;  that 
it  was  to  Mr.  Dorr  that  Senator  Douglas  sent  his  noted  letter 
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of  June  22  from  Washington  stating  the  terms  on  which  he 
would  be  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
before  the  Charleston  convention,  a  letter  that  produced  a 
very  considerable  commotion  among  Democratic  partisans. 

On  June  9,  Mr.  Dorr's  paper  came  out  with  a  powerful 
leader  denouncing  General  Cass's  position.  The  article  had 
been  written  several  days  before  but  publication  was  delayed 
either  for  prudential  or  for  political  reasons  or  was  crowded 
out  by  other  matters.  It  was  entitled :  "A  Humiliating  Back- 
ing Down,"  and  in  harmony  with  the  caption  he  assails  the 
position  of  Secretary  Cass :  "It  places  our  Republic  in  a  dis- 
honorable, nay,  even  in  a  contemptible  light  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations."  Reviewing  the  course  of  our  government  in  pro- 
tecting its  adopted  citizens  abroad  and  the  inducements  of- 
fered the  people  of  Europe  to  come  among  us,  and  the  moral 
obligation  to  protect  them  as  we  do  our  native  born,  he  ob- 
serves : 

The  United  States  is  abler  now  to  protect  its  citizens 
than  it  ever  was  before  but  the  letter  of  Secretary  Cass  is 
mortifying.  .  .  .  What  a  contrast  to  this  was  the 
manly  letter  of  Secretary  Marcy  to  Hiilseman,  on  the 
Koszta  affair.  But  alas !  it  seems  we  have  now  fallen  on 
degenerate  times,  and  have  timorous  men  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  apparently  trembling  before  the  "claims"  of 
European  Kings.     Alas  for  the  brave  of  other  years. 

Reflecting  upon  the  matter  during  the  following  week  Mr. 
Dorr's  astonishment  and  indignation  waxed  instead  of  waned. 
Contempt  and  resentment  and  alarm  took  possession  of  him 
and  on  June  16  he  put  forth  another  powerful  editorial  more 
energetic  and  sweeping  than  the  former,  as  the  following  ex- 
cerpts will  demonstrate : 

His  decision  is  so  anti-national,  anti-American  and 
entirely  anti-Democratic  that  many  of  the  old  gentleman's 
[Secretary  Cass]  former  admirers  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  has  not  only  outlived  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood, but  that  his  intellect  is  so  impaired  that  he  is  wholly 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  the  office  he  holds. 

Indeed  no  other  government  on  earth  ever  took  such 
a  disgraceful  position,  and  it  has  remained  for  a  Demo- 
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cratic  Administration  to  sink  the  name  of  an  American 
citizen  below  contempt.     *     *     * 

The  time  was  when  Roman  citizenship,  in  the  humb- 
lest individual,  commanded  respect  in  every  land,  and 
shall  it  now  be  said  that  American  citizenship  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Rome  of  old?  No  nation,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  ever  denied  its  protection  to  its  citizens,  except 
the  United  States,  under  the  Presidency  of  James  Bu- 
chanan, with  Lewis  Cass  as  his  Secretary  of  State.  In 
view  of  this  fact  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  uncor- 
rupted  Democracy  of  the  Union  to  denounce  an  Admin- 
istration which  has  thus  lowered  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  General  Cass  from 
the  high  office  which  his  imbecility  disgraces. 

*  *  *  We  therefore  in  the  name  of  Democracy, 
call  upon  the  President  to  dismiss  Mr.  Lewis  Cass  from 
the  office  which  he  holds,  and  thereby  repudiate  the  dis- 
honorable doctrine  he  has  enunciated. 

In  another  column  of  the  same  issue  of  the  Express  and 
Herald  it  was  dramatically  demonstrated  how  direct,  imme- 
diate and  personal  was  the  interest  of  the  Germans  of  Iowa 
in  the  matter  in  controversy.  There  was  reproduced  in  extenso 
an  official  summons  issued  on  May  4  by  the  District  Court  of 
the  royal  city  of  Dantzig,  Prussia,  commanding  one  Frederick 
A.  Gniffke  to  appear  in  said  court  on  September  8  ''to  pro- 
duce testimony  for  his  defense"  on  the  charge  of  "leaving  the 
Kingdom  without  permission  in  order  to  avoid  joining  the 
army" ;  the  summons  further  stating  that  '*in  case  of  his  non- 
appearance, the  investigation  and  decision  of  his  case  will  be 
proceeded  with  in  contumacium."  The  person  named  and  so 
summoned  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Dubuque  Na- 
tional Demokrat,  of  which  today  (January  1914),  he  remains 
Editor  Emeritus,  then  and  now  one  of  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed citizens  of  the  city  of  Dubuque. 

The  incident,  had  it  related  to  an  inconspicuous  private  citi- 
zen, would  have  been  interesting,  but  it  had  maximum  force 
as  an  illustration  of  the  significance  and  the  consequences  of 
Secretary  Cass's  ruling — for  Mr.  GnifTke  was  not  only  an  edi- 
tor of  a  German  paper,  but  he  was  the  editor  of  the  one  Demo- 
cratic German  paper  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  concerning  which 
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Democrats  were  particularly  anxious,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion later  to  point  out,  to  encourage  and  protect.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  ruling  of  the  Premier  of  the  Administration 
threw  Democratic  partisans  into  a  sorry  state  of  distraction, 
disgust  and  desperation,  and  that  Mr.  Dorr  closed  his  editorial 
dealing  with  ''A  Summons  From  the  King  of  Prussia"  with 
the  striking  exhortation :  "Every  German  and  other  foreign 
born  Democrat  in  Dubuque  should  attend  the  mass  meeting 
today  and  vote  for  a  delegation  which  will  not  only  not  endorse 
the  Administration  but  will  denounce  all  such  doctrines  as 
that  which  makes  citizenship  a  farce,  and  the  oath  by  which 
it  is  obtained,  perjury." 

The  action  contemplated  in  the  latter  reference  was  the 
assembly  of  the  county  convention  to  select  the  delegates  of 
Dubuque  county  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention  called  to 
meet  in  Des  Moines,  June  23,  the  day  following  the  Republic- 
an State  Convention,  to  formulate  their  state  platform  and 
nominate  their  state  ticket  for  the  impending  state  campaign. 

Such  violent  criticism,  such  proposals  of  sweeping  drastic 
action  are  only  explicable  upon  grounds  of  partisan  exigency, 
rather  than  upon  the  substantial  merits  of  the  case.  The 
course  of  the  Government  had  been  inconsistent.  Henry 
Wheaton  at  Berlin,  in  1834,  Edward  Everett  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  1853,  and  Caleb  Gushing,  as  Attorney  General  in 
1856,  announced  rulings  on  all  fours  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Cass-LeClerc  letter.  President  Buchanan  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  1845  and  1848  had  asserted  an  absolute  right  to  pro- 
tect naturalized  citizens  abroad.^^  American  courts  in  various 
instances  had  handed  down  rulings  similar  to  the  LeClerc 
doctrine.  The  Koszta  case  was  not  in  point,  when  closely 
scrutinized.  The  uproar  over  the  Department's  ruling  was 
due  to  the  excitement  produced  among  the  Germans  of  the 
North  by  the  Two- Year  Amendment  adopted  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  peace  of  mind  of  the  Germans  had  been  rudely  shaken 
in  the  very  house  of  its  friends.  The  major  political  parties 
were  concentrating  their  forces  for  a  momentous  struggle  and 
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the  chances  of  success  were  within  narrow  margins  and  the 
Germans  easily  held  the  balance  of  power.  Democrats  had 
indulged  in  fine  frenzy  condemning  the  Two  Year  Amendment 
and  denouncing  the  Republicans  as  Know  Nothings  and  Phar- 
isees in  their  course  towards  the  foreign  born.  The  Cass-Le- 
Clerc  letter  converted  all  their  virtuous  indignation  into  mere 
partisan  sound  and  fury  for  use  to  secure  political  revenue. 
Democrats  apparently  were  tarred  with  the  same  stick,  as 
were  the  Republicans ;  and  the  Democrats  knew  that  Germans 
had  little  or  no  preference  for  the  pot  over  the  kettle.  Further, 
with  such  a  critical  campaign  impending  the  LeClerc  letter  seem- 
ed an  inexcusable  blunder,  utterly  heedless,  reckless,  thought- 
less;  especially  so,  just  at  that  juncture  when  they  were  making 
the  welkin  ring  with  their  protests  against  the  nativistic  legisla- 
tion of  Massachusetts.  Finally,  the  acrimonious  criticism  of 
the  pro-Douglas  press  was  due  in  large  degree,  we  may  sus- 
pect, to  the  fact  that  the  Germans  constituted  a  much  more 
important  factor  in  their  factional  alignments  and  maneuvers 
and  ultimate  success  than  they  did  in  the  corps  of  the  faction 
that  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  President.  Hence  the  wrath 
of  Mr.  Dorr. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of  the  party  leaders — espe- 
cially within  the  Republican  party  in  making  ready  for  the 
campaign.  We  shall  see  that  in  canvassing  both  men  and 
measures  Germans  and  German  sensibilities  and  demands 
were  constant  and  paramount  considerations. 

XIV. 

If  one  were  to  form  conclusions  wholly  from  the  exhibits 
of  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Republican  newspapers  of 
Iowa  in  1859  he  might  easily  and  properly  conclude  that  few 
persons,  either  partisans  or  the  public  at  large,  cared  a  red 
herring  about  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Governor- 
ship. Between  January  and  June  few  of  the  leading  papers 
took  pains  to  express  themselves  with  any  seriousness  or  vigor 
upon  the  subject  or  to  indicate  any  substantial  interest  in  the 
matter. 
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On  January  15,  the  State  Journal,  the  Democratic  paper 
pubHshed  at  Des  Moines,  Mr.  Will  Porter,  editor,  said:  *'We 
hear  rumors  of  trouble  already  brewing  in  the  Republican 
ranks  with  reference  to  their  candidates.  *  *  *  '^fi-e 
friends  of  the  present  Governor  are  confident  of  his  renomi- 
nation,  but  there  is  a  strong  opposition  manifesting  itself  against 
him.  *  *  *"  None  of  the  leading  Republican  papers  re- 
torted with  denials,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  The  Governor's 
home  paper.  The  Daily  Gate  City,  of  Keokuk,  gave  forth  no 
sign  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  party  nomination  until 
after  the  proceedings  of  the  state  convention,  June  22,  were 
known.  Such  papers  as  the  Otttimwa  Courier  and  the  Mus- 
catine Journal,  both  papers  edited  by  alert  and  influential 
party  men,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Norris  and  John  Mahin,  respect- 
ively, published  no  editorials  of  their  own  upon  the  guberna- 
torial nomination. 

During  April,  however,  there  must  have  been  evidence  of 
the  formation  of  lines  and  the  concentration  of  forces ;  for 
Mr.  John  Teesdale,  of  Des  Moines,  State  Printer,  and  in  some 
sense  an  official  spokesman  of  the  party  in  power,  was  either 
prompted,  or  felt  constrained  to  take  editorial  notice  of  the 
gubernatorial  situation  in  the  columns  of  his  paper.  The  Iowa 
Weekly  Citizen.  The  occasion  was  the  departure  of  Gov. 
Lowe  from  Des  Moines,  for  a  short  visit  to  his  home  at  Keo- 
kuk. The  editorial  was  more  remarkable  for  what  it  im- 
plied than  for  v/hat  it  asserted,  for  what  it  did  not  say  than 
for  what  it  did  say.  Mr.  Teesdale  first  notes  the  Governor's 
departure  ''a  few  days  since."  He  then  states  that  he  enjoyed 
"excellent  health."  As  to  the  nomination  for  the  Governor- 
ship, Gov.  Lowe  was  fully  aware  of  opposition,  but  he  gave 
himself  no  concern.  He  had  placed  himself  "in  the  hands  of 
his  friends."  He  was  anxious  to  promote  the  cause  for  which 
he  and  the  party  had  so  arduously  labored.  H  some  one  else 
could  better  promote  the  common  cause  he  would  serve  cheer- 
fully in  the  ranks.  Mr.  Teesdale  then  mentions  Mr.  Elijah 
Sells,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood, 
a  State  Senator  from  Johnson  county.  The  first  named  had 
peremptorily  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used.     The  lat- 
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ter,  Mr.  Teesdale,  asserted,  was  not  seeking  the  place.  **Noth- 
ing  but  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  will  induce  him  to  accept 
poHtical  honors." 

For  reasons  already  suggested  the  Administration  of  Gov. 
Lowe  had  not  proved  satisfactory.  The  disappointment  was 
frankly  admitted  among  Republicans  in  their  personal  confer- 
ences and  epistolary  confidences.  Mr.  Lowe  was  a  fine  man, 
as  an  individual,  honorable,  clean-handed,  high-minded ;  but  he 
lacked  keen  insight  and  foresight,  vigor,  caution,  certainty  of 
judgment.  Sentiment  rather  than  solid  sense  was  likely  to 
sway  him  and  control  his  decisions.  Early  in  1859  chiefs  of 
his  party  and  local  leaders  began  seriously  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  his  renomination,  because  of  the  increasing  currents 
of  criticism  running  against  him.  The  most  influential  leaders 
were  soon  convinced  that  he  would  prove  too  weak  as  a  stan- 
dard bearer  in  the  strenuous  campaign  they  felt  was  in  pros- 
pect; and  canvass  of  persons  and  their  points  of  strength  and 
weakness  became  active.  There  was  no  open  or  gross  attack 
upon  Gov.  Lowe  or  his  administration.  For  the  most  part  the 
discussion  occurred  sub  rosa. 

In  the  fore  part  of  the  year  Judge  Geo.  G.  Wright,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Hiram  Price,  of  Davenport,  were 
mentioned  as  candidates ;  but  neither  gave  countenance  to  the 
suggestion.  In  April  there  was  a  rapid  concentration  upon 
Mr.  Kirkwood.  Here  and  there  party  papers  began  to  "hoist" 
his  name  to  the  tops  of  their  editorial  columns.  Among  the 
first  was  The  Vinton  Bagle  (May  2).  Very  soon  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  contest  lay  between  Gov.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood, and  the  experienced  leaders  foresaw  the  success  of  the 
latter. 

With  the  concentration  upon  the  nominee  for  the  governor- 
ship more  or  less  certain,  the  leaders,  Kirkwood  himself  and  his 
friends.  Gov.  Lowe  and  his  friends,  began  to  consider  the 
choice  of  running  mate,  namely,  the  nominee  for  Lieutenant 
Governor.  At  the  outset  five  names  were  currently  urged: — 
Mr.  J.  B.  Grinnell  of  Grinnell,  Judge  Caleb  Baldwin  of  Coun- 
cil Blufifs,  Judge  W.  W.  Hamilton  of  Dubuque,  and  Judge 
John  Edwards  of  Chariton,  and  Judge  Stephen  J.  Tabor  of 
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Independence.  All  were  men  of  prominence  in  the  state's 
affairs.  Mr.  Grinnell  had  been  very  active  in  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  in  1856  and  was  closing  a  term  as  a 
State  Senator.  His  candidacy  did  not  make  much  headway, 
for  the  reason,  we  may  suspect,  that  he  was  too  energetic  a 
propagandist  in  the  causes  of  "Temperance"  and  Abolitionism. 
John  Brown  had  just  added  lustre  to  his  (Mr.  Grinnell's) 
notoriety  in  this  respect  by  stopping  at  his  house  in  Grinnell  on 
his  last  famous  trip  through  Iowa.  Judge  Tabor  was  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  jurists  in  the  state  at  the  time  but  made  no 
effort  to  promote  his  chances.  Judge  Baldwin  was  promoted 
actively  by  friends.  Judges  Hamilton  and  Edwards,  each  de- 
sired and  sought  the  nomination.  Judge  Hamilton  had  been 
President  of  the  Senate  under  Governor  Grimes,  and,  if  con- 
temporary comment  may  be  trusted,  had  proved  an  admirable 
presiding  officer.  Judge  Edwards,  then  a  State  Senator,  was  a 
Virginian  who  had  left  the  Old  Dominion  because  of  his  hatred 
of  Slavery.  He  had  been  an  efficient  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1858.  The  public  generally  expected  the 
nomination  of  either  Hamilton  or  Edwards ;  and  probably  pre- 
sumed that  the  Fates  favored  Judge  Hamilton. 

About  the  1st  of  May  the  leaders  began  to  realize  that  an- 
other person  might  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  among  the 
High  Contracting  Powers — namely.  Senator  Nicholas  J.  Rusch 
of  Davenport.  The  newspapers  give  us  little  or  no  inkling  of 
the  course  of  discussion.  The  correspondence  of  the  party 
chiefs,  however,  clearly  indicates  the  real  currents  and  drifts 
of  the  arguments  that  determined  the  final  actions  of  the  State 
Convention  at  Des  Moines,  June  22.  In  what  follows  the  na- 
ture and  progress  of  confidential  discussion  among  the  leaders 
is  exhibited  almost  wholly  by  means  of  liberal  extracts  from 
the  letters  of  local  chiefs  and  the  leaders. 

XV.16 

Politics  in  American  Commonwealths  is  always  a  balance 
of  two  interests — local  interests  on  one  side  and  national  in- 
terest on  the  other  side.    Each  complex  of  interests  is  equally 

16  The  Manuscripts,   Correspondence  and  Memoranda  of  the  party 
leaders    of    Iowa    cited   in    this    and    other    sections    is,   with    one    ex- 
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potent  in  determining  the  fates  at  elections  and  maneuvers  in 
party  preliminaries.  The  two  interests  exhibit  themselves  most 
effectually  and  tangibly  in  the  determination  of  the  Governor- 
ship and  of  national  Senatorship. 

Writing  from  Guttenberg,  Clayton  county,  under  date  of 
Feb.  26,  to  Senator  Harlan,  respecting  the  prospects  of  his 
re-election  to  the  national  Senate,  Mr.  Eliphalet  Price,  an 
active,  influential  leader  in  Northeastern  Iowa,  with  pro- 
nounced anti-slavery  views,  thus  expresses  himself: 

H?  >k  >i^  >{c  *  Now,  how  are  we  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  such  a  result  [loss  of  the  Governorship 
and  the  House  of  Representatives]  for  we  cannot  deny 
that  we  have  lost  and  are  losing  ground  in  Iowa  since 
the  success  of  Grimes.  That  all  the  elements  of  hostility 
to  slavery  still  exist,  I  fully  believe,  and  that  it  has  fallen 
into  a  state  of  supineness  is  the  true  cause  of  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  democracy,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
acquiring  strength  through  the  agency  of  our  careless 
legislation  last  winter,  we  must  deny  only  to  our  oppon- 
ents and  excuse  to  ourselves  and  override  the  whole  with 
the  Slave  issue. 

As  soon  as  Mr,  Kirkwood  began  to  be  seriously  urged  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  he 
himself  began  to  write  to  friends  and  leaders  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  asking  as  to  conditions  and  prospects  and  the 
attitude  of  this  and  that  person,  faction  or  section  towards  his 
candidacy.  He  was  in  frequent  communication  with  Judge 
Hamilton,  who  was  one  of  his  most  conscientious  and  best 
informed  advisers.    On  April  12  Judge  Hamilton  wrote  a  long 

ception  mentioned,  in  The  Aldrich  Collections  in  the  Historical  De- 
partment of  Iowa  at  Des  Moines ;  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Penn  Clark,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  (1855-1860)  ;  Cor- 
respondence of  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  Governor  of  Iowa  (1860-1864)  ; 
Correspondence  of  George  W.  Jones,  U.  S.  Senator  (1848-1859)  ;  and 
Laurel  Summers,  U.  S.  Marshall  for  Iowa  (1857-1861).  The  Auto- 
biographical Manuscript  and  Papers  of  James  Harlan,  U.  S.  Senator 
of  Iowa  (1855-1865,  1867-1873),  which  contains  most  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Harlan,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, formerly  of  Chicago,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C  The  writer  is 
under  special  obligations  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  permission  to  make  use 
of  Senator  Harlan's  interesting  letters. 
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letter  describing  conditions  in  Northeast  Iowa.  After  com- 
pleting it  he  apparently  had  a  conference  with  sundry  local 
leaders  which  he  deemed  important,  for  across  the  text  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  third  page  in  bold  script  he  added : 

I  have  since  had  a  conversation  with  John  Bittmann,  a 
German  Editor  here  who  warmly  approves  of  your  nom- 
ination and  says  it  will  be  supported  by  the  Germans,  be- 
yond doubt. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Senator  Harlan  inquiring  about  the 
reported  refusal  of  General  A.  C.  Dodge  to  accept  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor,  Senator  Grimes  wrote  his  col- 
league from  Burlington,  April  16: 

I  hear  nobody  spoken  of  for  Governor,  but  Lowe  and 
Kirkwood. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  nominees  will  be  either 
Lowe  and  Faville  or  Kirkwood  and  Judge  Baldwin  of 
Council  Bluffs. 

You  must  see  to  it  that  a  resolution  is  proposed  con- 
demning and  repudiating  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  attempting  to  extend  the  period  of  proba- 
tion for  voters  after  naturalization  two  years.  We  can 
do  nothing  in  Iowa  without  the  Republican  Germans ; 
and  they  will  require  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution,  and 
justly  too.  We  ought  at  the  same  time  declare  for  a  good 
Registry  law  and  an  honest  enforcement  of  it. 

On  April  20,  at  Davenport  Senator  Nicholas  J.  Rusch  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Kirkwood  respecting  the  political  situation  gen- 
erally, the  feeling  among  the  Germans,  Kirkwood's  candidacy 
and  current  suggestions  regarding  himself.  The  first  para- 
graph which  contained  sentiments  previously  expressed  by  him 
in  nearly  the  same  terms  in  his  letter  to  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  is 
omitted. 

Though  with  great  affliction  must  I  say  that  at  this 
moment  a  great  number  of  my  countrymen  feel  their 
confidence  in  the  party  weakened  and  their  suspicion  that 
the  Republican  party,  if  everywhere  successful  might  use 
its  power  to  oppress  the  foreign  born  citizens,  is  again 
awakened.     The  reason  is  the  recent  action  of  the  Re- 
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publican  party  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  You  will 
admit  my  dear  Sir,  that  this  suspicion  is  to  a  certain 
extent  justified.  We  expect  to  be  guarded  against  all 
such  attempts  by  the  National  Republican  platform,  which 
says  in  plain  words,  that  no  discrimination  between  citi- 
zens on  account  of  nationality  shall  be  made  and  that  all 
legislation  to  the  contrary  shall  be  rebuked.  You  may  re- 
ply, as  generally  is  done,  how  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  etc.,  can  be  made  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  party  in  Massachusetts?  But  I  beg  you, 
Sir,  to  take  into  consideration,  of  what  use  or  weight  is 
a  national  party  platform,  if  the  party  in  the  several 
states  do  not  feel  themselves  bound  by  it,  but  think  them- 
selves justified,  to  violate  the  same  whenever  they  choose? 
I  have  said  before  that  my  own  confidence  in  our  party 
in  this  respect,  especially  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
stands  firm,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  question 
is  earnestly  agitated  in  the  entire  Republican  German  Press 
in  the  Union,  whether  it  might  be  safe  policy  for  us  to 
help  the  Republican  party  to  success  and  to  the  possession 
of  the  power  to  trample  us  down.  The  Muscatine  Ger- 
man paper  [The  Zeitung,  Karl  Rotteck,  editor],  hereto- 
fore Republican,  has  already,  certainly  premature,  left 
the  party.  It  is  indeed  as  much  opposed  to  Democracy  as 
it  ever  before  was  though  what  does  that  help  us?  This 
paper  has  a  large  circulation  in  your  city  and  to  its  pres- 
ent bitterness  towards  the  Republican  party  you  may  as- 
cribe in  a  great  extent  the  result  of  your  late  city  election 
The  great  majority  of  the  Germans,  of  course,  stand  yet 
firm  to  the  party  for  they  cannot  so  easily  be  turned,  but 
the  union  is  too  young  and  needs  to  be  nursed.  The  dis- 
satisfaction is  gradually  dying  away  and  will  do  so  com- 
pletely if  the  Republican  State  Conventions  of  the  several 
States  will  adopt  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  matter  as 
I  hope  will  be  done.  The  Germans  are  anxious  to  bury 
the  tomahawk,  which  you  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
more  than  eight  hundred  of  them  in  Scott  county  voted 
for  W.  Vandever,  notwithstanding  it  was  generally 
known  and  strongly  used  by  the  other  side  to  irritate 
their  prejudice,  that  he  formerly  did  belong  to  the  Know 
Nothing  Party. 

Though  speaking  about  politics  I  intended  to  confine 
myself  mainly  to  our  own  State  and  our  next  State  Con- 
vention. Since  it  was  pretty  generally  understood,  that 
Governor  Lowe  would  properly    [probably?]    not  be  re- 
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nominated  I  fixed  my  mind  upon  you  as  for  his  successor 
and  I  have  since  then  conversed  and  corresponded  with  a 
great  many  about  the  subject.  Though  to  my  regret  it 
was  most  generally  expressed  that  you  would  not  accept 
the  nomination.  For  this  reason  I  intended  once  to  write 
to  you,  but  however,  thinking  that  my  humble  wishes 
could  not  influence  your  well  considered  actions  I  aban- 
donei(d  it.  The  more  grateful  do  I  feel  in  learnjing  from  Mr. 
H.  Price  that  you  are  willing  to  consent  to  be  our  candi- 
date for  Governor  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  you 
should  be  nominated  at  the  very  first  ballot.  There  is 
not  another  man  in  the  state  who  I  could  with  so  much 
pleasure  recommend  to  my  German  fellow  citizens  under 
the  present  circumstances  than  you,  for  your  free-mind- 
edness  is  undisputed.  You  have  never  sympathized  with 
any  kind  of  proscription  and  in  regard  to  the  temperance 
question  you  are  at  least  considered  not  to  be  in  any  way 
fanatic.  Our  whole  delegation,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn 
will  go  for  you  with  real  enthusiasm. 

*  =K  *  por  Lieutenant  Governor  I  should  like  to 
see  Judge  Hamilton  nominated,  who  made  a  most  splen- 
did presiding  officer  in  the  Senate  two  years  ago,  though 
there  is  a  strange  objection  against  him,  which  I  am  unable 
to  understand.  Doubts  as  to  his  political  reliability  and 
accusations  of  various  kinds  are  expressed  but  to  my  great 
delight  I  did  not  find  anybody  who  was  able  to  prove  any- 
thing against  him.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  a 
single  word  of  it.  Our  politicians  here  are  unwilling  to 
support  him  on  account  of  his  being  from  Dubuque  county, 
for  she,  as  they  say,  had  her  full  share.  This  certainly, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  unfounded  objection.  Local 
claims  for  offices  cannot  be  consistent  with  true  Republic- 
anism. *  *  ^  From  the  strong  claim,  as  our  men  say, 
which  Scott  as  the  Republican  banner  county  represents, 
there  seems  to  be  an  inclination  to  run  me  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  also  are  all  the  Germans  in  the  State  coax- 
ing me  to  be  a  candidate  as  a  demonstration  ad  hominem 
that  the  Republican  party  has  nothing  to  do  with  Know 
Nothingism,  but  you  know  best  what  good  reasons  I  have 
to  keep  my  hands  off.  I  thank  God  that  he  has  given 
modesty  enough  not  to  seek  a  position  which  I  believe  my- 
self not  able  to  sustain  to  my  own  satisfaction,  for  my 
broken  English  and  little  experience  are  not  proper  qual- 
ifications for  an  office  of  that  nature.  This  is  the  m.ain 
reason  why  I  urge  the  nomination  of  Hamilton,  for  he, 
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being  an  adopted  citizens,  would  though  not  quite  as 
much  as  myself,  to  a  certain  degree  satisfy  the  German 
Republicans  and  would  consequently  be  a  strong  can- 
didate. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Harlan,  written  at  Burlington  on  April 
27,  Senator  Grimes  discusses  the  relative  merits  of  Gov.  Lowe, 
and  Messrs.  Kirkwood  and  Price.    Of  the  issue  he  observes : 

>!<  ;fc  >K  ^  *  This  issue  thus  will  be  between  Price 
and  Kirkwood.  Both  are  good  men,  old  Democrats,  and 
would  make  good  Governors,  but  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Kirkwood  would  make  much  the 
strongest  canvasser,  and  hence  the  best  candidate.  He 
has  the  physical  stamina  to  stand  the  most  arduous  cam- 
paign— there  is  no  better  canvasser  in  the  state.  I  do 
not  know  any  side  question  that  will  injure  him.  >!=  =5=  * 
Price  is  not  strong  ...  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  M.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co.  and  I  fear  his  nomination 
would  drag  that  infernal  question  of  State  Aid  [to  Rail- 
roads] into  a  canvass — he  was  an  ultra  temperance  maji 
and  said  some  bitter  things  on  that  subject  .  .  .  that 
he  is  now  sorry  for,  but  which  v/ill  be  remembered 
against  him  and  especially  by  the  Germans.  All  these 
things  will  operate  against  him  and  hence  I  would  say 
Kirkwood  in  preference  to  any  one. 

Writing  Mr.  Kirkwood  on  April  29  Judge  Hamilton  evi- 
dently had  been  hearing  frequent  mention  of  Senator  Rusch  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Lieutenant  Governorship,  and  apparently, 
too,  the  character  and  frequency  of  such  mention  were  such 
as  to  make  him  uneasy  as  to  the  adverse  effect  it  would  have 
upon  his  own  chances.  Another  factor  enter'^d  into  his  calcu- 
lations— the  discontent  among  the  Germar  over  the  act  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kirkwood  had  communicated  to  him  the 
points  of  Senator  Rusch's  letter  of  the  20th,  already  cited. 

Rusch,  as  one  of  our  holdover  Senators,  ought  to 
hold  his  post.  His  imperfect  English,  and  his  extreme 
sensitiveness,  would  place  hirn  in  torment,  if  he  was  in 
that  chair.  He  is  a  very  amiable  man,  I  do  not  think  he 
seriously  Avishes  the  nomination,  because  he  has  urged  me 
to  accept  it  so  strongly. 

It  is  quite  true  as  Rusch  says,  that  these  Massachu- 
setts resolutions  are  creating  a  fuss  among  our  Germans. 
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Bittmann  is  bitter  about  them.  This  German  vote  is  indis- 
pensable to  us.  I  don't  know  that  you  have  many  of  them 
in  your  county.  They  are  thick  as  bees  up  here,  and  in 
Clayton  especially.  We  could  not  carry  Clayton  against 
them. 

Mr.  \Vm.  Penn  Clarke  of  Iowa  City  was  not  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  nomination  of  his  fellowtownsman,  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood,  for  the  governorship.  His  indisposition  was  due  mainly 
we  may  suspect  to  the  fact  that  two  strong  men  cannot,  in 
politics  any  more  than  in  other  relations  of  life,  occupy  the 
same  places  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Kirkwood  had  staunchly 
supported  Mr.  Grimes  for  the  national  Senate  in  1858  when 
Mr.  Clarke  had  ambitions  in  that  direction  himself;  and  at 
this  juncture  Mr.  Grimes,  for  whom  Mr.  Clarke  wasted  no 
affection,  was  earnestly  advocating  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Kirkwood.  As  he  contemplated  the  maneuvers,  Mr.  Clarke 
thought  he  saw  evidence  of  an  ultimate  design  to  defeat  the 
re-election  of  Senator  Harlan.  In  the  first  days  of  May  he 
made  a  visit  to  Davenport  and  surveyed  the  situation  care- 
fully, and  on  his  return  to  Iowa  City  wrote,  May  16,  to  Senator 
Harlan  detailing  his  views.  After  setting  forth  his  suspicions., 
he  says : 

H<  *  5!c  :{c  >!<  j£  J  ^^^  correct  in  these  views,  and 
I  think  I  am,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
friends  of  yourself  and  Lowe  should  at  once  unite  and 
work  for  his  nomination  and  that  you  should  both  favor 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Rusch  of  Scott  for  Lieut. 
Gov.  The  Germans  are  anxious  for  his  nomination  in 
view  of  the  Massachusetts  matter  which  has  rendered  the 
Germans  very  suspicious.  There  is  great  propriety  in  his 
nomination,  and  Lowe  would  at  once  secure  their  influ- 
ence.    I  learned  a  good  deal  while  at  Davenport.     *     * 

As  the  preliminaries  of  the  state  convention  progressed  Mr. 
Kirkwood  apparently  became  anxious  to  ascertain  the  attitude 
of  the  leading  Germans  in  Northeastern  Iowa,  and  he  further 
wished  to  ascertain  it  direct  by  personal  correspondence, 
and  in  consequence  wrote  to  Judge  Hamilton  for  the  names 
and  addresses  of  some  with  whom  it  would  be  expedient  for 
him  to  communicate.     The  initial  and  concluding  paragraphs 
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of  Judge  Hamilton's  reply,  written  from  his  home  at  Cascade, 
May  17,  are  given: 

Francis  Rodman  lives  at  Rossville  in  Allamakee  Co. 
John  Bittmann  of  Dubuque  says  he  will  write  to  you 
as  you  desire ;  and  as  he  desires  also. 

Any  more  German  names,  do  you  want?  I  can  post 
you  up  pretty  well  in  that  respect,  up  to  the  state  line, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  do  it. 

The  'Germans  in  Winneshiek,  Allamakee,  Clayton, 
Dubuque,  etc.,  are  just  now  like  a  hive  of  bees,  just 
swarmed — very  threatening  to  outsiders.  The  Massachu- 
setts resolutions  are  very  inopportune  for  us.  And  in 
fact,  we  cannot  endorse  any  such  policy,  as  they  are  based 
upon.  To  naturalize  a  man,  and  disrate  [  ?]  for  two 
years  afterwards,  won't  do  in  the  free  West,  in  Great 
West.  The  emigrant  here  does  not  stand  in  the  same 
footing  with  one  in  Massachusetts.  Here,  all  God's  earth 
lies  unappropriated  before  him;  just  as  it  did  in  New 
England  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  who  were  equally 
emigrants.  More  than  one-half  our  population,  in  this 
county,  are  foreign  born.  In  Clayton  and  other  counties 
the  proportion  is  very  large.  To  keep  these  with  us  is  a 
point  of  the  utmost  nicety,  and  even  a  slight  mistake  on 
this  point  will  give  the  north  to  the  Democrats  this  fall, 
and  probably  the  State.  See  the  constant  appeals  to  them 
on  this  point  in  the  Herald,  and  other  Democratic  papers. 
They  look  upon  an  attack  upon  their  Naturalization 
rights,  as  a  revival  of  Know-Nothingism  and  they  will 
bolt  any  ticket  in  a  moment  that  sqints  at  that.  I  com- 
mend this  to  your  serious  consideration.  I  have  just  left 
some  influential  Germans  after  a  long  talk;  and  I  am 
sure  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
In  accordance  with  his  promise  to  Judge  Hamilton,  Mr.  John?. 
Bittmann,  editor  of  the  Staats-Zeitung,  the  German  Republic- 
an paper  published  at  Dubuque,  wrote  Kirkwood  under  date  of 
May  22 : 

ifi,  ^  i^  ^  ^  i^  ^ 

Allow  me  before  entering  any  political  topic  to  con- 
gratulate your  success  and  the  position  you  now  occupy 
before  the  Republican  party  of  Iowa.  There  is  no  person 
that  can  feel  more  cheerful  at  this  result  than  myself.  It 
proves  that  I  did  not  deceive  my  readers  nor  myself  when 
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I  wrote  my  editorial  correspondence  from  Des  Moines 
during  the  session  of  the  last  General  Assembly  [1858]. 
In  regard  to  the  candidate  for  the  Governorship  there 
is  little  doubt  existing  as  to  whom  will  be  the  nominee. 
That  question  is  pretty  well  settled  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  friends  of  Governor  Lowe.  The  Germans 
are  to  one  man  for  you,  as  Mr.  Rusch  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness. Lowe  has  proven  rather  weak  and  lame  without 
any  energy  whatever  aside  of  his  deficiency  as  a  leader 
and  organizer.  We  want  a  man  of  more  power,  more 
shrewdness  (in  the  better  sense  of  the  word)  more  ener- 
gy at  the  head  of  the  Republican  party  for  the  great  cam- 
paign of  1860 — than  Mr.  Lowe — we  want  a  man  of  the 
calibre  of  Grimes. 

Respecting  the  Lt.  Gv.  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Rusch 
on  account  of  the  stir  among  the  Germans  about  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Amendment.  He  would  give  considerable 
weight  to  the  ticket  in  a  certain  direction  that  would  be 
very  beneficial  for  our  party,  especially  for  1860.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  Air.  Hamilton  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent Lieut.  Gov.  and  give  general  satisfaction.  He  is 
an  excellent  man,  very  popular  and  particularly  well 
versed  in  state  affairs.  The  Lieut.  Gov.  will  be  between 
Rusch  and  Hamilton. 

Judge  Edv^^ards  will  not  command  the  influence  of 
H.  or  R. — notwithstanding  he  is  better  qualified  than 
both.  Some  of  the  leading  American  Republicans  here 
or  in  Davenport  and  Burlington  are  in  favor  of  Rusch  as 
a  matter  of  policy.  But  there  will  be  no  heartburning 
about  the  Lieutenant  Governorship.  Rusch  cares  very 
little  about  it.     Likewise  Hamilton. 

I  am  somewhat  afraid  about  the  Germans  in  this  and 
other  states.  Know-Nothingism  defeated  us  in  1856 
and  if  we  are  not  careful  we  will  have  a  hard  stand  for 
1860.  That  Massachusetts  Amendment  has  done  great 
mischief. 

It  is  by  all  means  necessary  that  we  should  have  a 
good  German  paper  at  the  capital  [Des  Moines].  I  have 
consulted  with  Rusch  about  it,  who  is  [of]  my  opinion. 
Rusch  is  urging  me  to  establish  a  paper  at  Des  Moines 
for  the  state  election  and  the  campaign  of  1860.  I  think 
that  I  shall  consent.  Hamilton  also  advises  me. 
In  acknowledging  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wm.  Penn  Clark,  cited 
above.  Senator  Harlan  deals  with  matters  of  common  interest. 
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He  discusses  with  great  earnestness  the  relations  of  his  candi- 
dacy for  re-election  to  the  national  Senate,  the  conditions  and 
the  prospects  of  the  party.  He  exhibits  constant  concern 
about  the  momentous  presidential  campaign  for  which  the 
pending  campaign  in  Iowa  was  the  first  preliminary. 

*****  Ag  ^Q  myself,  I  desire  the  selection 
of  candidates  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Republican  cause  without  regard  to  my  for- 
tunes in  the  future  *  *  *  the  perpetuity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  Republic  is  suspended  on  the  success  of 
our  organization.  Should  we  fail  it  will  soon  end  in  a 
despotism.  *  *  *  I  do  not  desire  to  be  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  after  the  President  shall  have 
been  converted  into  a  monarch.  And  I  conceive  we  are 
in  greater  danger  now  than  ever  before  since  the  party 
was  organized.  Our  people  are  flushed  with  local 
victories  gained  all  over  the  country — but  by  in- 
significant majorities.  A  change  of  tactics — an  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  the  nation  by  the  Democracy, 
instead  of  openly  defying  it,  would  render  several 
Northern  States  extremely  doubtful.  Douglas's  friends 
are  prepared  by  desperation  for  this  strike.  Should 
they  make  the  attempt  and  carry  a  few  states  in  the 
North  the  Presidency  will  again  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
Slave  Democracy.  A  false  step  on  our  part  will  secure 
this  result  as  well.  *  *  *  We  must  keep  Iowa  in 
line.  This  will  require  wise  counsels  and  discreet  ac- 
tion. We  have  a  large  American  vote  in  the  Southern 
counties,  and  a  large  foreign  element  in  all  the  counties 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
either.  We  have  some  ambitious  men.  Their  zeal  and 
labor  is  necessary  to  infuse  spirit  in  the  masses.  Hence 
our  success  requires  harmony.  *  *  *  Our  conven- 
tion ought  to  be  an  assemblage  of  our  wisest  and  most 
discreet  friends  from  every  part  of  the  state  for  consul- 
tation (and  not  a  collection  of  champions  of  men)  un- 
committed and  unprejudiced  and  ready  to  adopt  the  men 
and  means  which  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  might 
seem  to  require.  This  would  infuse  moral  force  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  state  that  would  lead  us  to 
certain  victory. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Kasson's  to  Mr.  Kirkwood,  dated  at  Des 
Moines,  May  17,  deals  somewhat  minutely  with  the  general 
political  situation  and  the  drift  of  opinion  as  regards  the  nomi- 
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nations  for  the  first  and  second  places ;  but  Mr.  Kasson  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  the  discontent  among  the  Germans 
and  does  not  refer  to  Mr.  Rusch  as  a  factor  to  be  considered  in 
the  maneuvers  before  and  during  the  convention.  Mr.  Kas- 
son's  silence  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  he  did  not  perceive 
the  potency  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rusch's  nomination. 

XVI. 

While  the  party  chiefs  were  thus  confidentially  canvassing 
the  situation  party  editors  and  workers  were  beginning  to  take 
the  necessary  practical  steps  in  the  preliminaries  in  order  to 
secure  control  of  the  two  conventions  at  Des  Moines. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Republican  editors  seemed  to  be 
either  averse  to  public  expression  upon  the  gubernatorial  ques- 
tion, or  they  were  indifferent  to  the  issue.  Very  few,  indeed, 
one  may  say  none,  came  out  in  the  open  and  declared  them- 
selves in  a  downright  fashion.  I  have  found  no  paper  that 
insisted  upon  or  even  advocated  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Lowe 
with  any  emphasis.  Mr.  Charles  Aldrich  of  The  Hamilton 
Freeman  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Hildreth  of  The  St.  Charles  Intelli- 
gencer expressed  themselves  as  desiring  the  renomination  of 
Gov.  Lowe.  Those  urging  Mr.  Kirkwood's  nomination  did  so 
in  a  cautious  fashion  that  suggested  covert  pleas  and  "politics" 
rather  than  ardent  and  dominant  desire  and  emphatic  demand. 
Among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  influential  party 
papers  to  urge  Mr.  Kirkwood's  nomination  was  The  Vinton 
Bagle,  edited  by  Thomas  Drummond.  In  a  long  leader,  May 
3,  Mr.  Drummond  presented  an  interesting  and  typical  argu- 
ment. The  occasion  prompting  his  expression  was  Mr.  Tees- 
dale's  editorial  (April  20)  already  cited.  Gov.  Lowe  was  a 
"good  man"  and  "had  met  the  just  expectations  of  the  party." 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  advocate  his  renomination.  His  pre- 
mises are  set  out  at  length.  He  first  analyses  and  exhibits  the 
composition  and  antecedents  of  the  Republican  party  and 
shows  that  the  Democrats  no  less  than  the  Whigs  joined  to 
create  it ;  but  that  the  Whigs  had  theretofore  been  given  the 
major  benefits  in  the  way  of  distribution  of  the  party  prizes. 
The  Democrats  were  just  as  necessary  to  success  as  the  Whigs 


and  deserved  some  of  the  rewards  as  much  as  the  Whigs.  As 
Mr.  Kirkwood  had  been  a  Democrat  his  nomination  would  be 
both  appropriate  and  wise.  Then  he  advances  the  plea  of 
"locality !"  Most  of  the  honors  had  been  previously  allotted  to 
the  leaders  of  Southeastern  Iowa;  and  the  central  and  north- 
eastern Iowa  should  participate.  Prudence  dictates  such  con- 
sideration. He  closes  with  the  hope  that  Mr.  Kirkwood  will 
be  chosen  and  that  ''honest  John  Edwards"  can  be  nominated 
for  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  editorial  is  more  interesting  for 
what  it  does  not  say  than  for  what  it  pretends  to  say. 

The  Cedar  Valley  Times  of  Cedar  Rapids,  on  May  12,  came 
out  for  Mr.  Kirkwood  in  an  editorial  urging  him  as  a  suitable 
nominee,  but  without  serious  argument  for  so  doing.  On  May 
17  the  Black  Hazuk  Courier  of  Waterloo  indicated  a  favorable 
attitude  to  Mr.  Kirkwood,  saying:  "No  complaint  is  made  of 
the  Administration  of  our  present  Executive;  but  the  belief  is 
that  a  man  from  some  more  central  point  would  receive  a 
heavier  vote."  The  Gazette  of  Davenport  (May  26)  noted 
the  demand  for  Mr.  Kirkwood's  nomination ;  commended  the 
Governor ;  but  indicated  a  preference  for  Mr.  Kirkwood :  sug- 
gests that  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Bench  might  better  suit  Gov. 
Lowe ;  but  holds  back  from  any  commitment.  One  paper,  the 
Buchanan  County  Guardian,  in  declaring  for  the  gentleman 
from  Johnson  county,  said  that  he  would  make  a  strong  candi- 
date because  he  was  a  powerful  canvasser,  the  implication  being 
that  Gov.  Lowe  was  not  such  and  that  the  party  would  need  a 
powerful  advocate  in  order  to  win  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

This  avoidance  of  the  real  issue  and  virtual  admission  of 
weakness,  this  balancing  and  ''teetering,"  this  caution  and  pru- 
dence in  expression,  had  its  climax  in  the  editorial  of  the  lozva 
City  Weekly  Republican  in  its  formal  announcement  of  the 
candidacies  of  S.  J.  Kirkwood  and  Wm.  Penn  Clarke,  the 
former  for  Governor  and  the  latter  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Jerome's  laudation  of  the  characters  and  capaci- 
ties of  both  gentlemen,  his  assertion  that  he  did  so  without 
consultation  with  either  and  without  hope  of  reward  must  have 
been  highly  interesting  to  critical,  not  to  say  cynical  observers. 

The  realization  of  the  German  element  in  the  problem  ap- 
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pears  first  in  the  discussion  of  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant 
Governor.  At  the  outset,  and  throughout  the  preUminaries  but 
two  candidates  were  generally  considered,  namely.  Judges  Ed- 
wards and  Hamilton.  Who  first  publicly  mentioned  Senator 
Rusch  as  a  name  to  conjure  with,  I  cannot  say,  although  I  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  John  Bittmann  of  Dubuque  made  the  first  mention 
in  his  paper,  The  lozva  Staats-veitung, 

On  May  2  the  Nezvs  of  Davenport,  a  Democratic  paper, 
stated :  "It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  settled  that  S.  J.  Kirkwood, 
of  Johnson,  is  to  be  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  Nicholas  J.  Rusch  for  Lt.  Governor."  This  assertion,  Mr. 
Add  H.  Sanders,  of  the  Gazette,  tells  us  he  read  with  "some 
little  astonishment."  He  declares  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
either  gentleman,  even  so  much  as  aspired  to  these  positions." 
He  later  adds : 

As  for  Mr.  Rusch,  the  name  of  no  man  could  be  sug- 
gested more  acceptable  to  us  for  this  position,  and  we  be- 
lieve to  the  Republicans  of  the  State.  He  is  a  staunch 
working  Republican — a  man  of  education  and  high  ability 
— and  a  man  who  placed  in  any  of^cial  state  position 
would  prove  himself  fully  competent  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  and  pre-eminently  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  *  *  *  fjg  needs  no  defense 
as  a  Legislator  among  those  who  have  observed  his  course. 
No  member  of  the  Legislature  was  more  attentive  to  his 
duties  nor  more  uniformly  right  in  his  votes,  and  no  man 
in  that  body  had  more  influence  than  Senator  Rusch,  nor 
used  his  influence  with  a  more  heart-felt  desire  to  benefit 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  the  people.     *     *     * 

Reflecting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  News  Mr.  Sanders 
found  the  wisdom  of  so  acting  growing  greatly  as  he  consid- 
ered it :  and  on  the  12th  he  again  expressed  himself  upon  the 
matter : 

*  *  *  "^  *  Although  we  had  not  heard  his  name 
mentioned  in  this  connection  before,  the  idea  struck  us 
being  a  very  good  one.  *  *  *  Since  then  we  have 
thought  a  good  deal  over  the  matter     *     *     * 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  without  any 
consultation  with  Senator  Rusch,  or  any  information  as 
to  his  own  private  views  or  aspirations,  that  he  is  pre- 
cisely the  man  whom  the  Republicans  should  nominate 
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for  Lt.  Governor.  *  *  ^  We  should  like  to  see  a 
German-born  citizen  on  our  ticket.  It  is  now  thought 
that  the  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  will  nominate  Carl 
Schurz  for  Governor ;  and  if  so  he  will  be  elected. 

The  suggestion  of  Senator  Rusch's  name  was  instantly  real- 
ized to  be  big  with  significance.  Mr.  Dorr's  paper,  The  Ex- 
press and  Herald,  at  once  stated  (May  4)  that  he  was  the 
"most  prominent"  man  mentioned  for  the  second  place  on  the 
Republican  state  ticket;  but  he  cynically  added:  ''It  is  thought 
that  they  are  talking  Rusch  to  keep  the  Germans  in  good 
humor,  but  they  have  no  intention  of  nominating  him."  A 
scrutiny  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Kirkwood's  home  paper, 
the  Weekly  Republican,  suggests  that  his  immediate  advisers 
entertained  more  or  less  of  that  same  opinion.  The  Republican 
just  then  had  a  good  word  for  everybody  and  lauded  Mr. 
Rusch ;  but  it  did  so  with  evident  reserve  and  apparent  hesita- 
tion, realizing  sundry  complications  in  the  situation,  with  no 
little  sententiousness.  It  urged  calmness  and  patience  until  the 
convention  could  bring  its  wisdom  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
On  June  1  it  announced  that  if  the  press  of  the  state  could  be 
trusted  as  an  index  "the  currents  seem  to  be  setting  in  favor  of 
Hon.  W.  W.  Hamilton  of  Dubuque  and  Judge  Edwards  of 
Chariton"  and  thereupon  indulges  in  eulogies  of  each. 

Mr.  Jerome  correctly  expressed  popular  expectation ;  but  the 
event  proved  that  it  is  the  unexpected  that  happens. 

XVII. 

In  ordinary  times  in  state  political  campaigns  it  is  not  com- 
mon for  the  county  conventions  to  formulate  resolutions  re- 
specting state  or  national  questions,  let  alone  respecting  inter- 
national issues.  In  times  of  extraordinary  excitement  when 
factional  feelings  are  intense  partisan  maneuvers  often  result  in 
such  formal  expressions  of  feelings  and  views  and  demands. 
Resort  to  resolutions  was  very  rare  in  Iowa  prior  to  1860.  In 
1859,  however,  there  was  a  sudden  and  widespread  expression 
of  local  sentiment  on  state  and  national  and  international  mat- 
ters in  the  county  conventions  of  both  the  major  parties.  The 
central  controlling  fact  inducing  such  extensive  expression  was 
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the  disturbance  produced  among  the  Germans  by  the  Two 
Year  Amendment  in  Massachusetts  and  the  partisan  leaders  of 
both  were  maneuvering  to  hold  or  to  capture  the  German  vote. 
In  regions  almost  as  far  removed  from  each  other  in  the 
State  as  could  be, — in  Clayton  and  Dubuque  counties  in  North- 
east Iowa  on  the  Mississippi  near  the  Minnesota  line,  in  Davis 
county  in  Southeast  Iowa  on  the  Missouri  line,  and  in  Wood- 
bury county  in  what  was  almost  the  nation's  northwest  frontier 
on  the  Missouri  river — resolutions  were  adopted  by  county 
conventions  condemning  the  Act  of  Massachusetts  in  explicit 
and  emphatic  terms.  When  it  is  realized  that  Iowa,  then  as 
now,  comprehends  a  territory  almost  equal  in  area  to  that  of  the 
six  states  of  New  England,  that  there  were  but  three  telegraph 
stations  in  the  state,  and  those  three  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  travel  was  chiefly,  almost  wholly  by  stage  coach  or  river 
craft,  we  may  estimate  the  force  of  the  reaction  produced  in 
the  West  by  the  Two  Year  Amendment. 

Some  phases  of  the  expression  and  content  of  the  resolutions 
are  interesting.  In  counties  wherein  Germans  were  numerous 
and  active  in  politics  and  Democrats  were  in  control  of  the 
local  government  the  Republicans  were  likely  to  feel  con- 
strained to  denounce  the  Act  of  Massachusetts.  In  counties 
wherein  Germans  were  not  numerous  and  native  Americans 
controlled  the  Republican  councils  Republicans  kept  silent  and 
Democrats  denounced  the  Two  Year  Amendment.  Republi- 
cans dwelt  upon  the  injustice  of  the  discrimination  and  Demo- 
crats waxed  indignant  over  the  liberality  of  Massachusetts  to- 
wards Negroes  and  their  illiberality  as  regards  the  foreign- 
born. 

The  total  number  of  counties  adopting  resolutions,  I  cannot 
say.  The  vast  majority,  as  generally  is  the  case,  indulged  no 
expression.  The  Two  Year  Amendment  either  did  not  interest 
them  locally,  or  the  forces  or  factions  were  so  evenly  balanced 
that  neither  Americans,  nor  partisans  of  the  foreign-born  dared 
take  action,  for  fear  of  failure  or  adverse  reaction  in  the  ensu- 
ing canvass — for  such  declarations  always  ''cut  both  ways"  in 
party  contests.  The  Democrats  of  Clayton,  Davis,  Dubuque, 
Fayette  and  Mahaska  counties  pronounced  judgment  against 
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the  Act  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  Republicans  of  Clayton, 
Dubuque,  Muscatine,  Scott  and  Woodbury  counties  declared 
discrimination  against  the  foreign-born  or  rather  naturalized 
citizens,  illiberal,  unjust  and  uncalled  for. 

The  Democrats  pronounced  the  Act  an  ''insult"  and  its  enact- 
ment was  proof  beyond  question  that  Know  Nothingism  con- 
trolled the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  More  intolerable, 
the  bestowal  of  the  franchise  upon  Negroes  in  Massachusetts 
demonstrated  that  the  Republicans  were  Abolitionists  and  that 
Negro  equality  would  ensue  wherever  they  got  control.  The 
Democrats,  for  the  most  part,  referred  only  to  the  Two  Year 
Amendment,  and,  except  in  Dubuque  county,  in  brief  terms. 

The  Republicans,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Woodbury 
county,  dwelt  upon  several  issues  in  which  the  Germans  were 
interested  and  enlarged  upon  them  at  some  length.  The  Repub- 
licans of  W^oodbury  did  not  make  an  explicit  reference  to  the 
Act  of  Massachusetts ;  they  simply  asserted  that  place  of  birth 
was  an  accident  and  constituted  no  ''true  test"  of  citizenship 
and  should  not  determine  admission  to  the  franchise ;  allegiance 
was  the  primary  matter  of  importance.  The  Republicans  of 
Clayton  county  wax  almost  eloquent.  The  recent  Act  of 
Massachusetts  is  "unwise,  unjust  and  uncalled  for."  They 
declare  that  "liberty  of  conscience  and  equality  of  rights"  es- 
sential to  Republican  institutions.  As  friends  of  Free  Labor 
they  proclaim  their  readiness  to  meet  the  issue  of  "Homes  for 
the  Homeless  and  Negroes  for  the  Negroless."  And  the  policy 
of  Secretary  Cass  they  declare  to  be  a  "stigma  upon  our  boasted 
freedom,"  and  in  contradiction  to  the  principle  upon  which  our 
fathers  fought  the  War  of  1812. 

The  Republicans  of  Scott  county  held  their  convention  at 
Davenport  on  June  1.  Mr.  Add  H.  Sanders,  Editor  of  the 
Gazette,  introduced  two  resolutions  which  were  adopted.  The 
first  resolution  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  delegation  from  Scott  county  be 
instructed  to  present  to  the  State  Convention  the  name  of 
the  Honorable  Nicholas  J.  Rusch,  as  a  proper  candidate 
for  the  position  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  to  exert  all 
honorable  means  within  their  power  to  secure  his  selec- 
tion. 
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The  second  resolution  read : 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  heartily  endorse  the 
action  and  resolutions  of  the  State  Central  Committee,  in 
condemnation  of  the  amendment  just  made  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts constitution,  whereby  citizens  of  foreign  birth 
are  compelled  to  suffer  a  probation  of  two  years  after 
naturalization  before  enjoying  the  privilege  of  voters,  and 
that  we  as  Republicans  condemn  and  repudiate  all  dis- 
tinctions between  native  and   foreign-born  citizens. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover  the  Republican  convention  of 
Scott  county  was  the  only  convention  to  direct  its  delegates 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Rusch. 

In  the  way  of  illustration  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  two 
conventions  of  Dubuque  county  are  presented  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  particular  mxatters  under  consideration.  The 
expressions  of  the  partisans  of  this  county  were  especially  sig- 
nificant for  several  reasons.  It  contained  a  larger  proportion  of 
foreign-born  population  than  any  other  county  in  the  state,  the 
census  for  1860  showing  42  per  cent.  The  county  was  Demo- 
cratic by  heavy  majorities:  the  Demorats  having  two  and  three 
votes  to  one  returned  for  the  Republicans.  In  current  parlance 
Dubuque  county  was  known  as  "the  Gibraltar  of  the  Democ- 
racy." Further,  the  dominant  faction  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  1859  was  strongly  Anti- Administration  or  pro-Douglas  in 
predilections  and  policy;  and  as  partisans  of  Senator  Douglas 
were  generally  in  control  throughout  the  state,  the  action  of 
Dubuque  county  was  considered  to  sound  the  key  note  for  the 
state  convention  on  June  23. 

The  Republican  convention  of  Dubuque  county  was  held 
May  28.  Mr.  h.  W.  Gano  was  made  chairman  and  Dr.  Geo. 
Hillgaertner,  Secretary.  The  latter,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
one  of  the  Germans  who  signed  the  circular  letter  to  Senators 
Harlan  and  Grimes  and  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Vandever.  A  very 
strong  delegation  to  the  state  convention  was  selected;  among 
the  number  being  ex-Congressman  Timothy  Davis,  F.  W. 
Palmer,  editor  of  the  Times,  later  Congressman,  D.  N.  Cooley, 
John  Bittmann,  editor  of  the  lozua  Staats  Zeitung,  Henry  Rich- 
ter,  Judge  W.  W.  Hamilton,  O.  P.  Shiras,  afterwards  U.  S. 
District  Judge  and  W.  B.  Allison,  who  later  had  a  distinguished 
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career  of  over  forty  years  in  Congress.  Mr.  Richter  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  letter  to  the  Congressional  delegation,  and 
Mr.  Cooley  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
State  Central  Committee  denouncing  the  Two  Year  Amend- 
ment. The  committee  on  resolutions  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Shiras,  Hamliton  and  Richter;  and  the  resolutions  reported  by 
them  were  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  planting  ourselves  squarely  upon 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Philadelphia  platform,  we  of 
course  recognize  it  as  our  solemn  duty,  to  stand  up  for 
liberty  and  equality  of  right  among  the  citizens,  and  to 
denounce  all  proscriptive  legislation  or  discrimination  be- 
tween citizens  as  entirely  anti-Republican  deeming  a 
Registry  law  the  only  necessary  and  legitimate  safeguard 
from  either  native  or  foreign  born  intruders  upon  the 
purity  of  the  ballot  box. 

Resolved,  That  as  friends  of  free  labor  the  corner 
stone  of  our  beloved  Republic,  we  heartily  invite  to  our 
hospitable  shores  and  to  the  employment  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions the  hard  fisted,  industrious  European  emigra- 
tion, and  the  oppressed  of  the  Old  World — and  will  ever 
oppose  the  obstruction  of  their  naturalization  and  any  ex- 
tension of  the  probation  time  as  at  present  required  by 
our  laws. 

Resolved,  That  as  such  friends  of  the  poor  and  friend- 
less laboring  man  we  hail  with  delight  the  action  of  the 
Republican  delegation  in  Congress  by  rallying  to  a  man 
under  that  gallant  leader,  Galusha  A.  Grow,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  the  Public  Lands  in  such  a  way  as 
would  make  every  settler  upon  them  a  freeholder  and  pro- 
cure a  free  home  to  the  homeless. 

The  foregoing  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  letter  of 
Secretary  Cass  to  Felix  LeClerc  of  May  17,  apparently  had 
not  been  made  public,  at  least  had  not  become  notorious,  for 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  lusty  opponents  of  President  Buchanan 
would  have  fulminated  mightily  against  that  ill-timed  letter. 
It  would  have  afforded  such  a  welcome  relief  from  the  endless 
explanations,  apologies  and  repudiations  of  the  Two  Year 
Amendment. 

The  Democratic  county  convention  of  Dubuque  county  as- 
sembled on  June  16.     It  was  a  ''mass"  convention.     The  bitter 
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factional  feeling  produced  by  the  differences  over  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  and  Senator  Douglas  and  the  important 
influence  of  its  conclusions  upon  the  forthcoming  state  conven- 
tion created  a  state  of  intense  feeling.  The  leading  figure  on 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  Mr.  Ben  M.  Samuels,  a 
brilliant  lawyer  and  orator,  a  son  of  the  Old  Dominion,  who 
had  been  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Governor 
in  1857,  when  Iowa  was  almost  recaptured  by  that  party.  The 
committee  reported  an  extended  series  of  fifteen  various  reso- 
lutions or  planks. 

A  thundering  silence  was  maintained  respecting  the  national 
Administration ;  but  ''unfaltering  fidelity  to  the  principles  of 
popular  sovereignty"  and  *  non-intervention  by  Congress  with 
Slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,"  as  declared  in  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill"  were  proclaimed.  Their  fifth  plank  declared 
that  each  Territory  or  State  had  a  right  to  regulate  its  own 
domestic  affairs  and  to  make  laws  as  it  saw  fit  subject  to  the 
constitution  of  the  nation.  After  denouncing  attempts  to  re- 
vive the  Slave  Trade  and  to  institute  new  party  tests  they  add 
somewhat  inconsistently  the  following: 

(9th)  Resolved,  That  the  recent  election  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  by  which  an  odious  brand  is  put  upon 
every  citizen  of  foreign  birth,  by  which  they  are  disfran- 
chised until  two  years  after  their  naturalization,  and  per- 
mitting negroes  to  vote,  is  a  clear  and  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  what  modern  Republicanism  would  do  in  every 
State  of  our  Union  if  it  had  the  power,  and  shows  most 
clearly  their  utter  heartlessness  and  hypocricy  in  regard 
to  their  great  hobby,  ''the  equality  of  man." 

(10th)  Resolved,  That  the  law  recently  passed  by  the 
Republican  legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  approved 
and  made  effective  by  the  votes  of  that  party  in  the  State 
at  large  by  which  every  citizen  of  foreign  birth  is  pro- 
scribed and  disfranchised  until  two  years  after  his  nat- 
uralization is  a  direct  insult  to  our  foreign  born  citizens, 
and  should  be  resented  not  only  by  every  man  who  in  the 
Providence  of  God  happened  to  be  born  in  some  other 
country,  but  by  every  man  who  loves  liberty  and  hates 
tryanny  and  oppression ;  and  that  the  action  of  the  Aboli- 
tion Republican  Party  of  Massachusetts  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  narrow,  contracted,  bigoted  and  section- 
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al  principles  which  has  characterized  that  party  from  the 
hour  of  its  inception  to  the  present  time. 

(11th)  Resolved,  That  we  present  in  bold  and  manly 
contrast  the  noble  and  Godlike  principles  of  the  great 
National  Democratic  party  by  which  the  native  born  and 
naturalized  citizen  stand  upon  an  equal  platform  without 
any  regard  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  his  religious  faith ; 
knowing  no  North,  South,  East  or  West,  knowing  no 
distinction  among  citizens  but  that  of  merit,  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Union ;  having  one  Country,  one  Constitution  and  one 
destiny,  we  cordially  invite  the  conservative  and  patriotic 
of  all  parties  to  rally  around  the  Democratic  standard. 


[15]  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  rights  of  its 
adopted  citizens  wherever  dispersed,  so  long  as  they  hold 
allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  And 
that  we  deny  the  right  of  any  nation  to  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  the  personal  rights  of  adopted  citizens,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad;  and  that  in  matters  of  personal  pro- 
tection and  security  we  recognize  no  difference  between 
our  native  born  and  adopted  citizens. 

The  last  resolution  cited  above,  judging  from  the  place 
given  it  in  the  series,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  apparently 
unnumbered,  seems  to  have  been  a  belated  addition,  either 
overlooked  and  then  at  the  eleventh  hour  agreed  upon,  or  its 
adoption  was  a  matter  of  angry  debate  and  concurrence  was 
delayed  until  after  the  former  resolutions  had  been  agreed  upon 
and  drafted. 

There  is  one  noticeable  omission.  There  was  no  mention 
made  of  the  Homestead  bill — a  matter  in  which  the  Germans 
were  keenly  interested.  The  Democrats  of  Iowa  generally 
favored,  and  had  earnestly  promoted  such  a  measure.  But  the 
Northern  Democrats  in  the  parliamentary  struggle  in  the 
Senate  had  joined  with  the  Senators  from  the  slaveholding 
states  in  postponing  consideration  and  thus  again  defeating  the 
measure ;  and  they  may  have  concluded  that  the  less  said  the 
better,  especially  in  view  of  the  sharp  condemnation  of  the 
Administration  in  the  Cass-Leclerc  matter. 
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XVIII. 

The  Republican  State  Convention,  which  was  held  in  Des 
Moines  June  22,  1859,  was  largely  attended.  Contemporary 
reports  assert  that  it  was  by  far  the  largest  of  any  held  up  to 
that  time.  It  was  the  first  of  that  party  to  be  held  in  Des 
Moines.  The  serious  factional  differences  within  the  party  and 
the  anticipated  struggle  over  the  Governorship  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  major  prizes  in  the  nominations  had  brought 
large  numbers  of  unofficial  representatives  of  the  party  to  the 
convention. 

In  the  preliminaries  of  the  organization  of  the  convention 
we  may  discern  sundry  facts  that  indicate  concern  for  the  sensi- 
bilities and  demands  of  the  Germans  and  design  to  cultivate 
and  secure  their  good  will. 

Among  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  convention  was  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Scholte,  editor  of  the  Pella  Gazette.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Holland  Community  in  1847,  in  and  around 
Pella,  made  up  of  Dutch  Pilgrims  who  had  left  Holland  to 
escape  religious  oppression.  Among  the  party  men  he  was 
familiarly  known  as  "the  King  of  the  Dutch."  He  had  but 
recently  broken  with  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  he  had 
affiliated  after  the  breakup  of  the  old  Wing  party;  and  his 
alliance  was  earnestly  sought  by  the  Republicans.  The  hon- 
orary office  of  Vice-President  was  held  in  much  higher  esteem 
at  that  time  than  it  is  in  these  rapid  days. 

Mr.  Theodore  Guelich,  founder,  and  for  some  years  editor 
of  Der  Demokrat,  of  Davenport,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials.  Among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  we  find  Mr.  John  Bittmann,  editor  of 
the  Iowa  Staats  Zeitung. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  are  of 
interest  in  view  of  their  antecedent  views  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  committee: — Mr.  G.  H.  Jerome,  editor  of  the  Iowa  City 
Weekly  Republican,  Thomas  Drummond,  of  the  Vinton  Bagle, 
Mr.  Wm.  M.  Maynard,  editor  of  the  Nonpareil  of  Council 
Bluffs,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  B.  Clarke  of  Mt.  Pleasant. 

The  delegates  assembled  in  Sherman^s  Hall  in  a  state  of 
lively  expectation  of  a  battle  between  the  Lowe  and  Kirkwood 
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forces.  For  a  month  or  more  some  of  the  knowing  ones  on 
the  inside  had  entertained  a  notion  that  the  contest  would  not 
reach  the  point  of  a  final  clinch  and  fall ;  but  the  generality 
did  not  know  or  believe  the  floating  rumors  or  assertions.  The 
delegates  were  in  their  places  and  the  attendant  crowd  of  on- 
lookers were  ready  for  a  fight.  Just  as  every  one  was  await- 
ing the  announcement  that  the  delegates  would  proceed  to 
select  the  party's  candidate  for  Governor,  the  Chairman,  ex- 
Congressman  Timothy  Davis,  stepped  forward  and  stated  that 
he  had  a  communication  from  Governor  Lowe,  addressed  to 
the  Convention.  It  was  a  brief  decisive  note  withdrawing  his 
name  as  a  candidate  for  renomination  for  the  ofhce  of  Gov- 
ernor. He  had  learned  that  there  was  ''great  diversity  of  senti- 
ment" over  the  matter  that  created  a  'Manger  of  compromising 
the  harmony  of  the  party;"  and  greatly  preferring  its  integ- 
rity intact  from  all  disturbing  elements  to  filling  any  office,"  he 
withdrew  his  name. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  then  made  by  ac- 
clamation and  the  convention  at  once  proceeded  to  the  work 
of  selecting  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Saun- 
ders of  Mt.  Pleasant  the  convention  took  an  informal  ballot 
which  resulted  as  follows : 

A.  West,  9;  John  Edwards,  109;  N.  J.  Rusch,  195;  W.  W. 
Hamilton,  126;  J.  Flint,  14;  Scott,  3. 

The  total  vote  accorded  the  convention  by  one  account  was 
444,  and  the  number  necessary  for  a  nomination  was  223.  The 
total  votes  cast  as  given  exceeded  the  quotas  allowed  by  14. 
(Proof  errors  may  easily  account  for  the  discrepancy.)  A 
formal  vote  was  then  taken  and  the  votes  were  distributed 
among  the  three  leaders :  Edwards,  81 ;  Hamilton,  108,  and 
Rusch,  255.  In  all  of  the  accounts  w^hich  I  have  examined  the 
votes  by  counties  have  not  been  given  separately.  Senator 
Rusch  was  immediately  made  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  con- 
vention as  the  party  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  select  three  candidates 
for  the  Supreme  Court.  This  part  of  the  proceedings,  while 
apparently  unrelated  to  German  interests  or  the  part  taken  by 
Germans  in  the  convention,  was,  nevertheless,  in  all  probability, 
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a  definite  part  of  the  program  by  which  Mr.  Rusch  was  nomi- 
nated. An  informal  vote  exhibited  the  following  preferences : 
R.  P.  Lowe,  258 ;  W.  P.  Clarke,  99 ;  Judge  Stockton,  277 ; 
Judge  McHenry,  6;  Butler,  126;  Baldwin,  145;  Miller,  86; 
Cooley,  86;  Judge  Wodward,  104;  Murdock,  19;  Smith,  11; 
Loughridge,  27 ;  Bagg,  4. 

Three  judges  were  to  be  chosen  and  Messrs.  Lowe  and 
Stockton,  each  having  more  than  required  for  nomination, 
were  thereupon  nominated  by  acclamation.  Upon  a  formal 
ballot  the  votes  were  distributed  as  follows : 

Woodward,  4;  Cooley,  53;  Baldwin,  272;  Nourse,  41;  But- 
ler, 51 ;  Clarke,  33. 

Judge  Baldwin  was  thereupon  made  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  convention  for  the  third  position  on  the  Supreme  bench. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  seems 
clearly  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  major  objectives  of 
the  party  managers,  and  especially  the  managers  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood's  candidacy  were  the  Germans  and  their  alliance  in  the 
prospective  campaign.  In  the  two  serious  contests  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Lieutenant  Governorship  was  the  primary  con- 
sideration and  the  distribution  of  honors  and  prizes  and  the 
cast  of  the  votes  were  incident  to  combinations  made  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Rusch  for  the  second  place.  The 
Kirkwood  forces  had  a  clear-cut  program  in  contemplation. 
They  worked  with  unity,  vigor,  and  certainty  and  their  forces 
were  well  in  hand.  The  distribution  of  the  honors  and  prizes 
of  the  convention  warrants  such  a  conclusion.  Judge  Baldwin, 
himself  much  mentioned  for  the  position  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, was  named  the  Temporary  Chairman  of  the  convention 
by  Mr.  Kasson,  on  behalf  of  the  State  Central  Committee. 
Ex-Congressman  Davis  of  Dubuque  was  made  permanent 
Chairman.  The  friends  of  Gov.  Lowe  and  the  opponents  of 
Senator  Rusch  were  sorely  distracted  with  double  candidacies 
in  their  local  baiUwicks.  Thus  Mr.  Hamilton  had  in  Mr. 
Cooley  an  active  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court.  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Woodward  of  Muscatine  mutually  impeded  each 
other  in  seeking  the  same  nomination.  Mr.  Wm.  Penn  Clarke 
could  not  make  headway  with  his  townsmen,  Mr.  Kirkwood,  in 
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the  first  place.  Samuel  F.  Miller  of  Keokuk,  whom  President 
Lincoln  afterwards  elevated  to  the  great  Court  at  Washing- 
ton and  which  he  adorned  for  over  thirty  years,  could  not 
obtain  a  coveted  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
while  Gov.  Lowe  had  first  to  be  dealt  with.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Republicans 
would  have  nominated  for  Lieutenant  Governor  either  Judge 
Edwards  or  Judge  Hamilton,  Republicans  long  tried  and  true, 
and  eminently  qualified.  The  decision  thus  adverse  to  them 
was  not  an  expression  of  personal  preference  but  simply  and 
solely  the  discernment  and  appreciation  of  a  political  necessity. 
And  such,  we  shall  see  later,  it  was  frankly  admitted  to  be. 

Ordinarily  in  conventions  the  committee  on  resolutions  re- 
ports and  its  work  is  endorsed  or  rejected  before  the  candi- 
dates are  selected ;  and  such  may  have  been  the  course  pursued 
in  the  convention  in  1859 ;  but  all  of  the  accounts  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  committee  was  delayed  in  its  work  and  the 
candidates  were  agreed  upon  before  the  platform  was  deter- 
mined and  reported.  None  of  the  contemporary  accounts  indi- 
cate any  clashes  over  the  provisions  or  wording  of  the  planks. 
Mr.  Jerome  of  Iowa  City  reported  the  platform  for  the  com- 
mittee. The  planks  of  special  interest  to  the  Germans  were 
the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  entertain  an  abiding  confidence  in 
the  cardinal  doctrines  contained  in  the  Republican  national 
platform  of  1856,  and  reaffirming  the  same  [and]  we 
commend  them  anew  to  the  discriminating  consideration 
of  the  people. 

Resolved,  We  claim  for  citizens,  native  and  natural- 
ized, liberty  of  conscience,  equality  of  rights  and  the 
free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  We  favor  what- 
ever legislation  and  administrative  reform  that  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  these  rights,  and  guard  against  their 
infringement  or  abuse,  and  we  oppose  any  abridgment 
whatever  of  the  rights  of  naturalization  now  secured  to 
immigrants,  and  all  discrimination  between  naturalized 
citizens  whatever  by  the  amendment  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion or  otherwise.  And  we  cordially  approve  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  to  its  constitution. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  granting  to  actual 
settlers  suitable  portions  of  the  public  lands  free  of 
charge,  and  we  do  most  unqualifiedly  condemn  the  course 
of  the  present  Slavery  Democracy  in  Congress,  in  oppos- 
ing and  defeating  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Home- 
stead bill,  which  was  designed  to  secure  free  homes  for 
free  people,  whether  of  native  or  of  foreign  birth. 

Resolved,  That  the  rights  of  the  citizens  are  equal, 
and  they  are  equally  entitled  to  protection  at  home 
and  abroad,  without  regard  to  nativity  or  duration  of 
domicile ;  and  that  the  late  refusal  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  expressed  in  the  late  official  communication  of 
Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  to  guarantee  against 
arrest  and  detention  abroad  of  naturalized  citizens  on  the 
ground  of  their  allegiance  to  foreign  Power,  is  a  coward- 
ly abandonment  of  the  true  and  noble  position  hitherto  oc- 
cupied by  our  Government. 

The  resolutions  call  for  little  comment.  The  stress  of  the 
situation  was  shov/n  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Maynard,  who  had 
sharply  criticised  the  State  Central  Committee  for  assuming 
authority  to  speak  for  the  Republicans  of  the  State  and  for 
interfering  in  the  local  affairs  of  another  state,  joined  in  the 
report  that  ratified  all  that  the  committee  had  done.  The  com- 
mittee studiously  avoided  all  reference  to  one  vexatious  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  ^'Temperance"  question.  The  committee,  with 
the  belligerent  Maine  Law  propagandists  on  one  side  and  the 
Germans  on  the  other  side  were  between  pillar  and  post  and 
took  the  easier  course  and  said  nothing.  It  was  the  part  of 
prudence,  perhaps,  but  we  shall  see  that  it  produced  more  or 
less  reaction. 

As  there  was  but  little  controversy  among  Republicans  over 
the  proper  course  of  the  party  with  respect  to  Slavery,  there 
being  general  unanimity  of  opposition  towards  all  attempts  at 
extension  as  attempted  in  Kansas,  or  as  proposed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Cuba,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  assert  that  the  matter 
of  paramount  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates  at  Des 
Moines  and  the  major  matter  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Resolutions   was   the   Naturalized   citizen   and   his 
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status,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  German  and  his  rights  when 
in  our  polity  and  within  the  precincts  of  his  parent  state, 
cloaked  with  the  panoply  of  our  naturalization. 

Few  personal  episodes  or  incidents  exhibiting  the  byplay  of 
forces  are  given  in  the  current  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention.  In  the  afternoon  while  the  delegates  were 
waiting  for  the  report  of  the  committees,  speeches  were  called 
for  and  repeated  calls  were  made  for  Mr.  Rusch,  but  for  some 
reason  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  respond.  In  the  evening, 
however,  a  ''Ratification"  meeting  was  held  and  Mr.Teesdale 
thus  relates  Mr.  Rusch's  part  therein : 

The  Ratification  meeting  held  at  the  close  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention,  was  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic political  gatherings  we  have  ever  attended.  Sherman 
Hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  the  whole  evening ;  hun- 
dreds leaving  unable  to  gain  a  view  of  the  speakers.  Mr. 
Rusch  led  off  with  a  speech  that  convulsed  the  house  by 
its  mirth — provoking  points  and  hits.  Mr.  Rusch  is  more 
fluent  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue  than  in  that  of  his 
adopted  country;  but  his  language  is  always  well  chosen, 
and  he  never  fails  to  place  before  his  hearers,  effectively, 
the  point  he  desires  to  make.  He  was  applauded  to  the 
echo.  His  commanding  presence  and  intellectual  cast  of 
countenance  is  an  endorsement  that  will  commend  him 
in  every  presence  as  a  true-hearted  gentleman.  Our 
Know  Nothing  Hon.  James  Thorington  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  laborers  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Rusch. 

The  significance  of  partisan  press  reports  is  always  a  diffi- 
cult fact  to  discern  and  to  measure.  But  evidently  Mr.  Tees- 
dale  thought  it  best  to  "split  the  difference"  and  concede  weak- 
ness in  advance  and  thus  gain  the  advantage  of  fairly  telling 
the  truth  about  Mr.  Rusch's  oratorical  ability.  In  the  post- 
convention  comment  upon  the  ticket  and  during  the  campaign 
there  was  much  ungracious  comment  in  the  Democratic  press 
and  more  or  less  in  the  ''American"  RepubHcan  newspapers 
respecting  Mr.  Rusch's  capacity  to  make  himself  understood. 
Opponents  of  the  ticket  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  that  Mr. 
Rusch's  halting  oral  English  was  in  and  of  itself  prima  facie 
evidence  of  his  unfitness  for  the  ofiice  to  which  he  was  nom- 
inated. Mr.  Rusch's  letters  to  Messrs.  Greeley  and  Kirkwood, 
which  we  have  examined,   demonstrate  that  the   Republican 
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nominee  for  Lieutenant  Governor  was  not  lacking  ability  to 
express  himself  in  vigorous  English,  and  he  did  not  suffer  from 
a  paucity  of  basic  ideas  and  solid  convictions. 

XIX. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  in  Des  Moines 
June  23,  following  immediately  the  adjournment  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention.  The  Democratic  leaders  probably  all 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  Republican  convention  and  min- 
gled freely  with  the  Republican  delegates  in  the  hotel  lobbies, 
and  they  knew  the  currents  and  the  counter-currents  of  parti- 
san interests  that  determined  their  maneuvers  and  decisions. 

In  the  developments  prior  to  the  conventions  already  dealt 
with  attention  has  been  directed  almost  entirely  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  Republican  leaders  and  the  Republican  press.  For 
the  reason  that,  save  the  controversy  precipitated  by  the  Cass- 
LeClerc  letter,  the  Democrats  were  merely  critics  of  the  course 
of  the  Republicans  in  Massachusetts.  The  Germans  addressed 
no  formal  interrogations  to  their  leaders,  as  they  did  to  the 
Republican  leaders ;  and  none  of  their  official  bodies,  save  the 
county  conventions  already  noted,  took  any  official  action  in 
the  way  of  denouncing  the  Two  Year  Amendment,  as  did  the 
Republican  State  Committee.  The  embarrassment  produced 
by  Secretary  Cass'  letter,  however,  made  the  course  of  the  con- 
vention upon  matters  affecting  the  foreign  born  a  subject  of 
acute  interest  to  the  delegates  to  their  state  convention. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover  there  was  no  person  mentioned, 
let  alone  promoted,  for  either  first  or  second  place  on  the  state 
ticket  because  he  was  a  German,  or  could  add  strength  to  the 
ticket  among  the  Germans.  In  the  selection  of  county  delega- 
tions Germans  were  here  and  there  chosen.  The  most  notable 
names  were  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Gniffke,  editor  of  the  National 
Demokrat  of  Dubuque;  and  Mr.  Louis  Schade  of  Burling- 
ton. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Democratic  convention  Germans 
were  not  picked  out  for  the  prominent  places  quite  so  obviously 
as  they  were  in  the  Republican  convention  the  day  before.  In 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  however,  we  find  three  out  of 
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the  eleven  members  Germans — Messrs.  Schade  of  Des  Moines 
county,  Smeltzer  of  Clay  and  Wellslager  of  Mahaska.  Mr.  R. 
T.  Wellslager  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Oskaloosa  Times 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  resolutions  con- 
demning the  Massachusetts  Amendment  in  the  Democratic 
convention  of  Mahaska  county.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee was  Mr.  Ben  M.  Samuels  of  Dubuque  county,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  dominant  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Dubuque  convention  that  expressed  itself  so  strongly  upon 
state  and  national  issues  wherein  they  related  to  Germans. 

The  contest  for  nominations  was  reduced  to  a  minimum 
when  the  consent  of  General  A.  C.  Dodge  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation for  Governor  was  obtained ;  and  public  interest  centered 
largely  in  the  contents  of  the  planks  of  the  platform.  While 
the  committee  was  deliberating  the  delegates  passed  sundry 
resolutions  that  were  in  the  nature  of  instructions  to  Demo- 
crats rather  than  proclamations  of  party  faith.  One  has  an 
interest  in  the  present  connection.  Mr.  Mahoney,  one  of  the 
influential  Democratic  editors  of  Dubuque,  offered  a  resolution 
"recommending  the  circulation  of  the  Dubuque  National  Dem- 
okrat,  the  only  German  Democratic  paper  in  the  state."  His 
motion  was  adopted  without  objection. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  Mr.  Samuels  were  numerous 
and  extensive.  They  were  grouped  under  two  heads :  first, 
National  Policy,  and,  second,  State  Policy.  Under  the  former 
the  Democrats  reasserted  their  adherance  to  the  Cincinnati 
platform  of  1856;  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  popular  government 
and  control  in  Territorial  matters,  non-intervention  in  matters 
of  local  policy,  the  supremacy  of  the  courts  in  all  matters  in 
controversy.  Two  planks  relating  to  national  policy  interested 
Germans  ;  they  were : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  all  naturalized  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  is  extended  to 
the  native  born  citizens,  and  that  even  a  voluntary  re- 
turn of  such  citizens  to  the  land  of  their  birth  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  does  not  place  them  beyond  the  range  of 
that   protection,   but   that   our   Government   is   bound   to 
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shield  them  from  injury  and  insult,  while  there  at  every 
hazard. 

5^  5jC  5j»  3jC  3(*  3)^  3(*  *(K 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  granting  a  home- 
stead of  160  acres  of  land  by  Congress  to  actual  settlers, 
subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  will  exclude  specula- 
tors from  the  benefits  of  such  acts. 

In  the  division  devoted  to  matters  of  ''State  Policy"  the 
following  six  out  of  eight  resolutions  were  designed  to  allure 
the  German  voters  and  arouse  their  indignation  against  the 
discriminations  and  degradation  deemed  to  be  threatened  by 
the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Puritanical  theories 
implied  in  enactments  of  the  state.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  realize  how  completely  the  convention  echoed  the  argu- 
ments of  the  press  and  the  discussions  of  the  country  grocery 
and  cross-roads,  I  reproduce  each  and  without  abbreviation : 

Resolved,  That  the  Democracy  cordially  and  sincerely 
invite  emigrants  to  settle  in  the  state,  promising  them  all 
protection  and  right  they  have  enjoyed  under  the  laws 
of  Congress  since  the  days  of  Jefferson ;  and  that  we  earn- 
estly deplore  the  acts  of  the  Republican  party  in  A^Iassa- 
chusetts,  and  their  attempts  in  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Jersey,  to  confer  upon  the  uncouth  semi-bar- 
barian negro  from  the  South  the  right  of  suffrage  and 
office  in  one  year,  and  requiring  for  the  same  purpose  of 
naturalized  citizens  a  residence  of  two  years  after  natur- 
alization, equivalent  to  an  extension  of  the  period  for 
naturalization  to  seven  years,  thus  degrading  the  foreign 
white  man  below  the  negro  and  mulatto. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  policy  inaugu- 
rated in  this  State  by  the  Republican  party  by  which  the 
immigration  to  this  state  of  the  African  race  is  encour- 
aged and  promoted,  thus  bringing  cheap  negro  labor  into 
direct  competition  with  labor  of  the  white  man,  and  filling 
our  state  with  a  class  of  population  that  can  never  be- 
come citizens  thereof,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  a  change 
which  shall  discourage  and  prevent  the  settlement  of  that 
race  among  us. 

Resolved,  That  since  the  border  states  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois  exclude  the  free  negroes  of  the  South 
from  their  limits  by  stringent  laws,  Iowa  will  become  the 
great  receptacle  of  the  worthless  population  of  the  slave- 
holding  states,  to  the  exclusion  of  an  equal  number  of 
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free  white  laborers,  if  the  present  Republican  policy  be 
persisted  in. 

Resolved,  That  such  a  policy  leads  necessarily  to  the 
intermixing  of  black  and  white  children  in  the  common 
schools,  or  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  common  school 
fund  to  maintain  separate  and  independent  schools  in 
every  locality  where  free  negroes  reside. 

Resolved,  That  the  Democracy  demand  a  total  repeal 
of  the  provisions  of  our  state  constitution,  and  the  law 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  requiring  negro  children  to 
be  admitted  into  our  common  schools  or  separate  schools, 
to  be  supported  out  of  the  common  school  fund  for  their 
education. 

Resolved,  That  the  Maine  liquor  law,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  and  unjust  and  burden- 
some in  its  operations;  it  has  vexed  and  harrassed  the 
citizen,  burdened  the  counties  with  expense  and  litigation, 
and  proven  wholly  useless  in  the  suppression  of  intem- 
perance. 

The  serious  factional  differences  in  the  Democratic  party 
respecting  national  issues  made  the  attitude  of  the  convention 
towards  the  Administration  the  matter  of  primary  interest  with 
the  delegates.  The  friends  of  Senator  Douglas,  who  were  in 
control,  would  not  commend  or  endorse  President  Buchanan ; 
and  the  only  compromise  they  could  agree  to  was  Silence.  This 
central  question  aside,  the  convention  concerned  itself  with 
two  sets  of  general  interests :  First  the  nature  and  degree  of 
endorsement  of  the  doctrines  and  policies  advocated  by  Sen- 
ator Douglas;  and,  second,  the  construction  of  planks  that 
would  effectively  appeal  to  and  arouse  the  Germans  to  enlist 
under  the  Democratic  standards.  With  respect  to  the  first 
the  situation  and  the  developments  had  little  that  was  novel  or 
that  created  particular  interest.  So  that  one  may  again  con- 
clude that  the  Germans  and  their  status,  their  rights  and  im- 
munities as  naturalized  citizens,  constituted  the  substantial  con- 
sideration in  the  minds  of  the  delegates  of  the  Democrats  of 
Iowa  in  constructing  the  platform  and  in  preparing  for  the 
campaign  in  1859. 
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